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Tue VeGeTartaN AND OctTaGon SkTTLEMENT 
Compantes will meet at St. Louis, on the 2ist of March. 
They will charter a steamer and proceed up the Osage river 
to Batesville, Mo., within about fifty miles of the site of 
their settlement on the Neosho river. A description of 
the site selected will be found in the Water-Ovr« Jour- 
Nal for the present month. The companies have made ex- 
cellent progress and nearly $40,000 worth of stock has been 
subscribed. Mr. Henry 8. Clubb, who originated the Oc- 
tagon plan and these companies, is gone to St. Louis to 
complete arrangements for the trip, and to accompany the 
members te the settlement. Persons desirous of joining 
the party and taking advantage of this special trip. which 
will save considerable expense, should communicate with 
him (P.0.,St. Louis) prior to the 20th inst. 


Lire Ittustaatep.—A_ new first-class F- “amily 
Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Belen oe and the 
Arts; to Entertainment, Improvement and eat 
Published weekly at Two Dollars a y 4, in ad Pree > 

Fow.er anp Weius, New York. rN beta 
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Tue AMERICAN TaRENOLOGIEAL JouRNAL,—De- 
be to Phreriogy, Physiognomy, Human Nature; to 
7 tery Daography (with Portraits), Mechanism, and the 
8 « Sciences, Monthly, at One Dollar year, in ad- 


Tar Water-Curr JovanaL.—Devoted to Phy- 
siology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Health; with En- 
@ravings, illustrating the Human System. It is, emphati- 


cally, a guide to health and longevity. One dollar s year, ae 


in advance. 


For Tunez Dourans all three will be sent & 
year, Addr 
FOWLER axp WELLS, gs Broadway, New York, 








Phrenology. 


«*When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
stcally, his road to happiness fe smooth, and society bas a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.""—Hon. T. J. Rosk. 











THE PASSION OF ANGER. 
AN ESSAY. 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGETS. 
GOVERNMENT OF ANGER, 

Iv treating this branch of my subject, I shall 
consider, first, those motives which are generally 
most powerful in conducing to the government 
of anger ; and, second, those considerations which 
should be most powerful in effecting the desired 
end from their appeals to the higher sentiments 
of our nature. 

Foremost among the former of these motives 
is the desire for popularity : in other word- . 
beneficial exercise of approbativeness +s, the 
tiveness, in controlling the inor”” ~ and seore- 


tions of resistiveness and oe ae 
is unquestionably a lo~ execretiveness. is 


: RA « Motive for the attainment 
page fy 1s ae there are, unfortunately, many 
eelidler seed that an appeal to the higher 
s aeats would be unheeded, because not 

«derstood, J am furthermore inclined to be- 
lieve, that if the best of us examine our course 
of canduct, and duly consider the motives induc- 
ing us to adopt that course, we will find that 
this desire for the good opinion of our fellows 
has a more powerful influence in governing us 
in their presence, than we either supposed or 
are, at first, willing to admit We may be 
unconscious of the fact, but still many, very 
many of ys, labor under the mistaken yoti-~ 
that it is our peculiar privilege $9 o>” oat 
ill-nature, without restraing, m ** -wibit our 
our nearest pelatiyes ane *” «ue presence of 
@ far mare corpea* * -riends, while we adopt 
equrse wit - sane of conduct in our inter- 
~« casual acquaintances and strangers, 
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-wose regard least affects our domestic happiness, 
and to whose favorable consideration we are but 
little indebted, for either our happiness or our 














success in life. It would seem that we lavish so 
much of good nature upon strangers that, by the 
time we returned home, we had exhausted the 
supply, and had nothing but il!-nature left, with 
which to greet those whose happiness is bound 
up in our own. This is a manifest injustice to 
those whose rights demand a different line of 
conduct; and the thought naturally presents 
itself, if we are thus amiable in our intercourse 
with the world at large, which is least influenced 
by our amiability, how much rather should we 
be the more considerate in our intercourse w*’” 
those who constitute the little world ~* _ 
whose happiness is our own—ar* a a 
nature the most serious}~ a« whom our ill- 
fect? Shallwelavi  -¢ #nd permanently af- 
enriches them * _ -* Upon strangers that which 
from the ~ = out little, but which, if withheld 
ver ~~ dear ones at home, renders them poor, 
-y poor, indeed? No! Let the desire for the 
damestic happiness of our own family circle 
influence our conduct as powerfully as does our 
desire for the approbation of the world at large | 


And shal} we be so cawardly as to impose upon 
our nearest and dearest friends that ill-natured 
surliness which mere acquaintances and strangers 
would quickly resent? Shall we allow fear to 
gain a victory over love? Shall we ruthlessly 
wound the tender feelings of affection, while we 
fearfully regard the sensibilities of indifference ? 
No! Let our line of conduct, in reference to the 
latter class, remain unchanged, but let we e-- 
duct ourselves more rationally toward> ~ 
mer, upon whom sq much deper” 
so much from ys—and * 
right and 9 peasen * 
Let wa list 
of - 


ene for- 
-«8—who expect 
om whom we have a 
- 0 expect so much in return. 

-vf, a8 we formerly did, to the dictates 
approbativeness and fear; but let us also 
cultivate, simultaneously, the promptings of in- 
habativeness and friendship, and thus derive a 
double enjoyment from a two-fold advancement 
towards mental balance and social bliss. 

Akin to the influence of this desire for popu- 
larity is the effect excited by our monied interest 
No sacrifices which this interest demands but are 
generally speedily, if not cheerful y made. Ii- 
dignation ig sted, and the wounds of Gonscience 
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and pride most carefully concealed, the cold 
and indifferent welcomed with apparent warmth 
and cordiality, and the dictates of independent 
manliness silenced at the magic whisperings of 
acquisitiveness ; and we do for money that which 
we would not do for conscience, for ambition, for 
affection, or even for self-respect. Let interest 
demand it, and the ravings of anger are unseen 
and unheard. What! shall we do for interest 
more than we do for love and gratitude? Shall 
a stranger buy for gold that which is purer than 
gold, and more precious than precious stones? 
Shall those who lean upon us in our pilgrimage 
of care, who rightfully demand at our hands, and 
bestow in return for the gift a pure and holy 
happiness—shall we deny those the most precious 
of boons, while we sell it to the stranger for a 
price? No! Let the whisperings of interest be 
unheard while we listen to the thunder-tones of 
devoted affection and undying love. The desire 
for domestic happiness, then, should be one of 
the strongest motives for the control of temper, 
since that end which all so much desire can by 
no means be attained so readily as by the careful 
suppression of the language of anger, which the 
daily routine of domestic duties is frequently so 
well calculated to excite. 

But, aside from these motives, there isa still 
higher and holier, which should influence all in 
the government of this or any other passion. I 
refer to that earnest desire for perfection of 
character which all well-regulated minds must 
feel, whether they are deeply imbued with the 
sentiments of religion or not. Indeed, it is this 
innate desire which is the basis of our belief in 
the immortality of the soul, which has found 
expression in the language of all the wise and 
good and truly great of all ages and nations and 
sects ; ind were this earnest desire for perfection 
to be blotted from the minds of men, a death 
blow would be instantly inflicted upon every 
system of religion, from the grossest idolatry to 
the most refined and spiritual Christianity. 

The consciousness of the possession of a fault 
which mars the true perfection of character, apd 
which not only imbitters domestic life, but warps 
the judgment, confounds the reason, defies the 
conscience, and ruins the health, must necessarily 
be painful and humiliating to every mind; and 
this pain and this humiliation must be more 
deep and lasting in proportion to the depth of 
the happiness embittered, the strength of the 
judgment impaired, the brilliancy of the reason 
confounded, the delicacy of the conscience defied, 
and the original perfection of the health untoned. 

We have two melancholy examples of the truth 
of these remarks, in the persons of Thomas De 
Quincy, the English opium-eater, and Samuel 
Taylor Uvleri@ge, the poet and metaphysician. 
Both were men of extraordinary parts, possessing 
the fatal gift of genius ; put both fell victims to 
ungoverned appetites and desires, 224, while we 
are fascinated by the productions of their iztel- 
lects, we cannot but consider their lives as a 
failure in every signification of the term, and 
must, therefore, regard the name of each as a 
by-word and a reproach upon the pages of the 
history of literature and literary men. 

Says Coleridge: “For ten years the anguish 
of my spirit has been indescribable, the sense of 
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my danger staring, but the consciousness of my 
guilt worse, far worse, than all! I Have prayed 
with drops of agony on my brow, trembling, not 
only before the justice of my Maker, but even 
before the merey of my Redeemer. ‘I gave 
thee so many talents: what has thou done with 
them?’ ” 

Similar to these are the confessions of De 
Quincy, who, like Coleridge, ruined a brilliant 
intellect, by gratifying a depraved and acquired 
taste for opium ; and such will be the confessions 
of all who, in this or any similar manner, misuse 
God’s highest gift to man. 

But the first step towards any mental or moral 
reform is to become conscious of the reality and 
the guilt of our transgressions. This conviction 
once impressed upon the mind, renders the suc- 
ceeding steps of reformation comparatively easy- 
We have now to set a watch at the door of the 
heart—to think long and deeply upon the effects 
of our folly—to impress upon our minds the ex- 
ceeding depth of the mental, moral, and physical 
sin of which we are guilty—to have this sense of 
guilt ever present in our minds—to summon all 
our energies to the conquest of self, and to con- 
tinue our efforts unremittingly and unweariedly 
through days and weeks and months, and even 
years, for the end to be gained is worth a life 
time of combat. And he who in such a struggle 
has the resources of religion to fly to for strength 
and censolation, he is doubly armed for the con- 
test, and doubly sure of the victory. 


But all these mental and moral efforts will be 
unattended by success if we forget the principle 
established in our two former essays, that this 
passion has most frequently an origin in the 
functional derangement of some one or more of 
the viscera contained in the cerebre, the thoraic 
or abdominal cavities. The difficulty is rarely 
the immediate result of an unfavorable organiza- 
tion, but of a morbid condition, induced either 
directly or indirectly by unhealthy living or the 
infringement of the organic laws of the constitu- 
tion. To this cause may be attributed much of 
the domestic unhappiness observable in society, 
to which we have had occasion to refer. 

The continued infringement of natural laws 
induces *actional derangement in many, if not 
all, of the internal viscera; this derangement 
acts alike injurious!y upon the mind, which 
sympathizes with the body in ail its distresses, 
and ultimately becomes so morbidly affected as 
to act in a reflex manner upon the body, and 
thus defeat all the efforts made by nature for the 
accomplishment of a radical cure. It therefore 
follows that he who would effectually overcome 
his passions, and bring them in subjection to his 
reason and higher moral sentiments, must first 
adopt as his watchword the axiom, “A sound 
mind in a sound body,” and then commence the 
work of reformation by ascertaining the laws of 
his organization, the effects of their infringe- 
ments, the best and most effective method of 
‘ving in accordance with them, and then, in 
proporuc® 48 he advances in light and know- 
ledge, bring au: Other motives to strengthen his 

will in its determined e/Tts to accomplish his 
praiseworthy efforts. If he aau, ‘8 this method 
of cure (I say it with reverence) he mu. ind & 





spare diet more effectual than many prayers, that 
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temperance in all things will accomplish more 
than mere mental discipline, and that regularity 
and periodicity in the performance of all the 
duties of life will be more valuable auxiliaries 
than whole volumes of moral and religious hom- 
ilies, or the concentrated wisdom of a thousand 
and one sermons. This may appear to many as 
exceedingly irreverent, but a moment’s reflection 
will shew that such is not the case. If unhealthy, 
and consequently unholy, living be the cause of 
the malady we seek to cure, it must be apparent 
to all that until the cause be removed, the effect 
will continue to remain the same. 


The usual method of proceeding in such a case 
resembles the efforts of the empiric to cure the 
headache of indigestion, while he remains ignor- 
ant of the presence and nature of the primary 
disorder ; or, to state the principle involved, it 
resembles the ineffectual application of remedies 
to remove the symptoms, while the nature and 
extent of the disease itself remains unheeded, 
because undiscovered. 

Let us review our position more clearly. Sin 
being the voluntary transgression of any known 
laws, and physical sin being the parent of much 
of the moral sin we see around us, it follows that 
however rigid one may be in the observance of 
moral law, he remains criminal so long as he 
voluntarily transgresses any known physical law. 
Nor can he plead ignorance as an excuse for 
transgression, since ignorance is in itself a sin of 
much magnitude in very many, if not all, at the 
present day. Therefore, he who would live 
blameless must ascerfain and observe with equal 
exactness the laws of God, given him for his 
guidance in revelation, and those given him for 
the same purpose in his own organization, and 
he should consider it as much his duty to ascer- 
tain and obey the latter as he does to study and 
reverently obey the former. The manner and 
method of physical living come as much within 
the domain of conscience, as do the manner and 
method of moral living ; and when all compre- 
hend, acknowledge, and practice this principle, 
then will men advance most rapidly towards that 
mental, moral, and physical perfection which is 
a natural sequence of the rigid observance of 
moral and organic laws. 

Adopting this principle, then, as our rule of 
action, and calling to our assistance all those 
mental and moral motives most likely to influence 
our conduct beneficially, let us order our lives 
in accordance therewith, and steadily adhere to 
that course which promises most speedily and 
effectually to disenthrall us from the bondage of 
passion and its concomitants, physical sickness 
and moral sin. 

The foiiewing “ Hints to Parents,’”’ which ap- 
peared as an anonymous article in one of the 
periodicals of the day, contains sentiments so in 
accordance with those advocated in these articles, 
that I cannot refrain from quoting in full: 

“Bad temper is more frequently ihe result of 
unhappy circumstances than of an unhappy or- 
ganization. It frequently, however, has a physi- 
cal cause, and a peevish child often needs more 
dieting than correcting. Some children are more 
prone to show temper than others, and sometimes 
on account of qualities which are valuable in 
themselves. For instance, a child of active 
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temperament, sensitive fegling, and eager pur- 
pose, is more likely to meet with constant jars 
and rubs than a dull, passive child; and if he is 
of an open nature, his inward irritatfon is imme- 
diately shown in bursts of passion. If yourepress 
these ebulitions by scolding and punishment, you 
only increase the evil by chafiging passion into 
sulkiness. A cheerful, good-tempered tone of 
your own, a sympathy with his trouble—when- 
ever the trouble has arisen from no ill-conduct 
on his part—are the best antidotes ; but it would 
be better still to prevent beforehand all sources 
of annoyance. Never fear spoiling children by 
making them too happy. Happiness is the 
atmosphere in which all good affections grow— 
the wholesome warmth necessary to make the 
heart-blood circulate healthily and freely. Un- 
happiness is the chilling pressure which produces 


_ here an inflammation, there an excrescence ; and, 


worst of all, the mind’s green and yellow sick- 
ness—ill-temper.” 

This method of treating this malady was re- 
commended by Seneca, the greatest moralist of 
the heathen world. The following short quota- 
tions are from his “‘ Morals,” a volume containing 
several essays upon moral subjects, and among 
them one “Concerning Anger.” 

“He that is naturally addicted to anger, let 
him use a moderate diet, and abstain from wine, 
for it is adding fire to fire. Gentle exercises, 
recreations, and sports temper and sweeten the 
mind. Let him have a care also of long and 
obstinate disputes, for it is easier not to begin 
them than to put an end to them.”” “ Whatso- 
ever we design, we should first take a measure 
of ourselves, and compare our strength with the 
undertaking ; for it vexesa man not to go through 
with his work, and a repulse inflames a courage- 
ous and spirited nature, as it makes one that is 
sluggish sad. I have known some that have 
advised looking in a glass when a man was in a 
fit, and the very spectacle of his own deformity 
has cured him.’”’ “There is hardly a more 
effectual remedy against anger than patience 
andconsideration. Let but the first fervor abate 
and that mist which darkens the mind will be 
either lessened or dispelled. A day,nay an hour, 
does much in the most violent cases, and, per- 
chance, totally suppresses it. Time discovers 
the truth of things, and turns that into judgment 
which at first was anger.” 

The same course here recommended by Seneca 
is further adopted by those who advise the ex- 
pediency of counting a specified number of times, 
before speaking, during an attack of this passion. 
The object to be gained is, to allow the reason 
and conscience time to regain the ascendancy, 
from which they were surprised by a quicker 
emotion. Others have recommended a mental 
repetition of the multiplication table ; but it is 
evident that no special rule can be given adapted 
to all cases, You might conquer before you had 
counted ten, while I might continue on to a 
thousand, and then go on to multiply until I 
had arrived at twenty-five times twenty-five, 
and then not be in a fit condition to speak. The 
only rule is, take time enough, let that time be 
as long as it may. Another valuable suggestion 
is contained in this last quotation from Seneca: 


“An angry man, if he give himself liberty at 
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all times, will go too far. If it comes once to 
shew itself in the eye or countenance, it has got 
the better of us. Nay, we should so oppose it as 
to put on the very contrary dispositions: calm 
looks, soft, low speech, and easy, deliberate 
march,—and, little by little, we may possibly 
bring our thoughts into a sober conformity with 
our actions.”’ 

Reader, I have given you the result of my 
labor and experience. If it prove as beneficial 
to you as the labor and experience producing it 
has been to me, I shall be most happy in the 
consciousness of having been serviceable to my 
fellow creatures, and of having made the world 
at least a little wiser and better for my having 
lived in it. 





WILLIAM HENRY FRY, 
THE COMPOSER. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, PUBLISHED 1846. 

Tue great success of the beautiful new Opera 
of “Leonora,” at the Chestnut Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, during the last season, induced 
many inquiries regarding its composer, William 
H.Fry. A friend, who has known him from early 
childhood, furnishes us with a brief biographical 
sketch of Mr. Fry, although aware that the latter 
would indignantly frown upon any attempt to 
make him the subject of a newspaper notice. 

William Henry Fry is the second son of Wm. 
Fry, who, in conjunction with the distinguished 
Robert Walsh, established, and for many years 
conducted with signal success, the Vational Ga- 
zette, one of the leading journals of the country. 
He was born in the city of Philadelphia, in 
August, 1814. His mother, now deceased, a 
highly accomplished lady, was the daughter of an 
eminent divine, the Rev. Thomas Fleeson. Mr. 
Fry’s educdtion was commenced in one of the 
best quaker schools of the day, where he acquir- 
ed a fair knowledge of the plain branches of 
Latin and Greek. 

When about nine years old, he received lessons 
for a few months in piano forte music, from a 
person, however, illy qualified to instruct ; but 
this early information served to whet and stimu- 
late a desire for further improvement. At the 
age of fourteen, he was sent with his elder bro- 
ther, Joseph Reese Fry, to Saint Mary’s College 
at Emmettsburg, Maryland, where he rapidly ac- 
quired all the branches pertaining to a polite and 
classical education. Here he also pursued his 
musical studies with the limited facilities afforded 
by the Institution, and notwithstanding their pau- 
city, he rapidly rose to pre-eminence there as a 
performer on the piano, and in musical composi- 
tion. 

When sixteen years of age, he composed a 
grand Opera under the title of “Tae Bripat or 
Danvreg,”’ which, as a musical composition, is per- 
fect; but lacking the requisite dramatic effect, 
with which he was then unfamiliar, it has never 
been performed in public. 

In the years 1832-34 he applied himself closely 
to the study of thorough dass, under Mr. Meignen, 
an eminent graduate and member of the Grand 
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Conservatoire of Paris, while his improvement as 
a performer on the piano forte placed him, in the 
estimation of his friends, on an equality with the 
most effective pianists of the country. 

The higher and nobler branch of music, how- 
ever, suited better his ambitious and ardent tem- 
perament ; and although he has constantly re- 
fused, except in some few instances, to have his 
lighter compositions published, yet some of the 
most beautiful and cheris!ed morceaux which 
grace the music racks of the Cognoscenti, are 
from his unpretending pen, with probably a pri- 
vate mark only to denote his offspring. 

It is not as a composer and musician only that 
Mr. Fry must be regarded. As a writer of polite 
literature, and on the Arts, he is entitled to high 
consideration. A few weeks after the retirement 
of Mr. Walsh from the JVational Gazette, and 
immediately succeeding the sudden demise of his 
successor, the lamented John Williams, whose 
profound acquirements and brilliant and prolific 
pen made him worthy such a succession, Mr. Fry 
was called unexpectedly to the editorship of that 
valuable journal. This was to hima novel sphere 
of usefulness, for which, however, his education, 
varied acquirements, vigorous intellect and exten- 
sive reading, fully qualified him. But he soon 
sought relief from the cares and vexations of an 
editor’s life, that he might pursue more satisfacr 
torily the science he loved most. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, J. Reese Fry. As editor 
of the Wational Gazette, and co-editor of the 
principal daily paper of this city, he always ex- 
ercised liberality, frankness, ability, and an ele- 
vated and refined tone. 

The writings of Mr. Fry are distinguishable by 
the elegance, terseness, power, tone and compre- 
hensiveness of their language, be the subject what 
it may. His powers of observation are of a su- 
perior order; but he is too independent, pos- 
sesses too much pride of character and self-res- 
pect to win popularity, or to secure favor by 
yielding his opinions, or moulding his actions to 
suit occasions. 

When Madame Caradori Allen visited this 
country, a few years since, she applied to Mr. Fry 
to write an Opera, the principal part to be con- 
structed with especial reference to her own vocal 
capabilities ; but the remuneration offered by her 
husband was rejected. Mr. and Mrs. Wood made 
a similar application, which resulted in the pro- 
duction of that beautiful translation of Felice 
Romanis and Bellini’s Grand Opera of “ Norma.”’ 
This appeared to be an extremely hazardous 
task ; as ¢wo translations of the same Opera, pre- 
viously made for the British stage, by two of 
their most esteemed professors, had been entirely 
unsuccessful —the first having been played but 
two nights, and the second withdrawn after the 
first representation. Notwithstanding this, the 
Messrs. Fry completed the task, and their trans- 
lation was received both here and in England 
with marked approbation. 

In 1839, Mr. Fry completed his second original 
grand Opera, and gave it the title of “ AuRELIA.”’ 
His friends believe this to be his chef-d’euvre. 
The plot is laid at one of the most important 
periods in the world’s history—the triumph of 
Christianity at Rome : and as it abounds with ex- 
citing scenes, grand pageants, military displays, 
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and beautiful music, it is certain to prove popu- 
lar. It will probably be played during the next 
Opera season. 

The recent successful grand Opera of “ Leono- 
ra,’’ the third written by Mr. Fry, which was first 
played at the Chestnut Street Treatre on the 4th 
of June last, was suggested by witnessing the 
beautiful representation of Claude Melnotte, by 
Mr. Anderson, in October preceding. The Li- 
bretto was written at intervals from December to 
May, by J. Reese Fry, and, as furnished, the mu- 
sic was applied by Wm. H. Fry—requiring about 
eight weeks in its composition, and the elabora- 
boration of which employed fourteen persons 
nearly three months, and covers about ten thou- 
sand pages of music paper. As an evidence of 
the heavy expense attending the production of 
an Opera, it may be remarked that the mere 
copying of the several parts cost more than six 
hundred dollars. 

If an uninterrupted run of eighteen or twenty 
nights, during the hottest weather known for 
many years, be any test of the popularity of 
music, we are content to repose upon the past 
as evidence of Mr. Fry’s popularity as a com- 
poser. Some writers, without a knowledge of 
music or of the author, have ventured to guess 
that “‘ Mr. Fry seems rather to have written from 
the Aead than from the Aeart’’—and that such 
music cannot remain popular. Now it so hap- 
pens that one of the most peculiar traits of Mr. 
Fry’s character is whole-souledness. Every 
thought, every word, every action, in every-day 
life, furnishes incessant proofs of it; and none 
know this more effectually than those who have 
social or business intercourse with him. 

Like all men of true genius, Mr. Fry, since the 
advent of his “ Leonora,’ has been incessantly 
assailed by falsehood and slander,—and lying 
foreigners have been employed to abuse him ; 
but his dignity and self-respect have never been 
forgotten. He has looked on unmoved, only by 
pity and contempt. An incident or two illustra- 
tive of the genius of Mr. Fry, must conclude this 
notice. 

At a musical soiree of one of the Cognoscenti 
of our city, where the principal professors and 
amateurs were congregated, Mr. Fry was impor- 
tuned to give them something original. Taking 





a Bible from the table, he placed it before him at 
the piano, and, unknown to the company, extem- 
poraneously illustrated the passage in that sacred 
volume of The Crucifixion of our Saviour. The 
deeply affecting character of the accompaniment 


| to his rich and powerful voice, created a deep 


sensation. A few days thereafter, a professional 
acquaintance of mine met him, and observed that 
he had been looking over Beethoven’s “ Mount of 
Olives,” but the Crucifixion was not written as 
Mr. Fry gave it that evening. “No,” replied 
Fry, “ you asked me for something original, and 
I extemporized the passage.” 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

This gentleman has an uneven head—a pecu- 
liarly striking and original character, with a pre- 
dominance of the nervous or mental temperament 
—imparting great mental activity, and desire for 
enjoyments of an elevated and intellectual char- 
acter. 

He has more mental strength than physical, 
and exercises his brain too much, and His muscles 
too little. He is capable of exerting much per- 
sonal influence. 

He should be known for great independence of 
feeling, love of liberty, pride of character, power 
of will, determination of mind, self-respect, gen- 
eral benevolence ; sanguine feeling; love of the 
beautiful and perfect in nature or art ; fondness 
for polite literature ; joined with uncommon 
powers of observation—matter-of-fact talent ; 
desire for positive and scientific knowledge, with 
a disposition and ability to criticise. 

He is rather wanting in prudence of remark, 
and at times is not sufficiently affable and pliable ; 
is too radical, positive, and incredulous ; is liable 
to take too much upon himself, and is unwilling 
to learn from or be dictated to by others. He 
will in no case submit to dictation, or ask a favor 
if he ean possibly avoid it. He takes compre- 
hensive views of subjects ; is free-hearted, and 
liberal in the use of cash. 

He is not very penitent, and does not look 
upon man as under such strong moral obligations 
as is by some supposed. 

His religion consists in doing good, and re- 
forming mankind, more than in confessing, be- 
lieving and adoring. He is capable of being very 





sarcastic in his remarks ; is not afraid of opposi- 
tion, but fond of it, and shows his talents to the 
best advantage when “he has an opponent, and 
the stronger the opposition, the more firm and 
determined is he. 

He is both disposed and qualified to take the 
lead, but never to follow. 

His ambition is gf the highest order. He can- 
not dealin small matters, but must be at the head 
of some large operation or none ; is more proud 
than vain, yet he is of late more anxious to please 
and to secure the approbation of others than for- 
merly. 

He is particular in forming attachments; sees but 
few whom he likes, and those few he appreciates 
for other qualities more than for their social feel- 
ing ; would find it very difficult to make selection 
of a companion adapted to his taste and his ideas 
of female character. 

His perception of wit is strong, yet his jokes 
are two pointed and personal to be amusing. 

He has superior talents for collecting informa- 
tion; has clear and distinct thoughts, with un- 
usual powers of comparison, association and crit- 
icism ; also an excellent memory of facts and 
events ; is fond of history and biographies, and 
is well calculated to entertain and instruct, and 
can communicate his ideas with facility. 

If a musician he would be remarkable for his 
taste and accuracy as a performer upon the piano 
forte, because of his large weight, form, locality, 
order, and comparison. 

He is free and correct in the use of language, 
and capable of being a superior scholar. 

The two leading traits of his character and 
talents are ambition and thirst for knowledge. 


Accompanying the above, which we print with- 
out change from the manuscript, written as above 
dated, we received the following letter: 

GENTLEMEN : The important feature of the en- 
closed description consists in the fact of its hav- 
ing been written in 1841, when neither of you 
had ever seen or probably heard of Mr. Fry. 

L. N. Fowler being in the model or examining 
room (when you lived in Spruce, below Sixth 
street, Philadelphia), I went up to him, leaving 
Mr. Fry down stairs. Being unacquainted with 
him, and as O. S. Fowler had previously given 
me a written description of my own character, 
etc., as well as two of my children, and the late 
Dr. George McClellan, Commodore Stewart and 
other friends, together with the high encomiums 
of him by the celebrated George Combe, as a re- 
markable practical phrenological demonstrator, 
I very naturally asked for him. Mr. L. N. Fowler 
replied that he was out riding, but in the mean 
time he would make an examination in the way 
I suggested, viz.: to do so blindfolded. I re- 
quested Mr. Fowler to go across to the front 
room, when I closed the door, and then went be- 
low and asked Mr. Fry up into the back room or 
studio. I then crossed to the front room, blind- 
folded Mr. Fowler so that he could by no possi- 
bility see light, much less Mr. Fry’s person. 
Neither did Mr. Fry speak, cough, laugh, or do 
anything which might lead to any inference of 
his temperament, or constitution, or mental char- 
acter. As Mr. Fowler pronounced the relative 
sizes of the organs, I marked them in the book. 
He then briefly defined the principal points in 
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his character, but dwelt 
with force upon Mr. Fry’s 
talents. About a half hour 
after O. S. Fowler return- 
ed. I requested N. L. Fow- 
ler to return to the front 
room, where he remained 
until a second examination 
was made. I went down 
stairs and there blindfold- 
ed Q. S. Fowler, leading 
him to where Mr. Fry con- 
tinued sitting. On a pa- 
rallel line with the num- 
bers of the first examina- 
tion, I took down those of 
the second, and what made 
it appear almost marvel- 
lous (although I do not bear 
that organ) was that they 
did not disagree upon a 
single development. Hav- 
ing got through, the “ des- 
cription” was written out 
in full, and which, when 
shown to his father and 
brothers, they deemed it a 
hoax, believing I had given SS 

his “character and talents,” SN Ss 
until I pledged my word >= SS 
that I had never mention- ~ SNS 
ed his name or anything 
concerning his character- 
istics. 

Now, gentlemen, that 
was 10th August, 1841, 
over fourteen years ago. If 
ever an examination in its 
details, and the peculiar 
circumstances 
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tical blush at obstinacy, 
the foregoing may so be re- 
garded. 

One who has been known 
to you by acquaintance or 
by name as an author, or 
for any distinguishing 
traits of character, may be 
well described; but the 
case loses much of its force 
from that very fact. 


It would never be diffi- 
cult to write out the char- 
acters of such men as 
Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, et id omne genus ; be- 
cause their peculiar character and talents were 
publicly known. I am, gentlemen, very res- 
pectfully yours, Woopsurne Porrer. 

Tenton, N. J., Feb. 2, 1856. 
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Curipren are generally sent to school too young. Chil- 
dren sent to school at four years of re and those sent at 
seven, will be, in almost all cases, equally advanced at nine, 
with the advantages for further progress all in favor of the 
latter. Thousands of young minds are permanently dwarfed, 
by too early application to study, and receive an irradicable 
taint of moral corruption by too early e: re to the evil 
influences found in a gathering of older children.— Michigan 
Journal of Education. 
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LORD ABERDEEN. 
LORD ABERDEEN, 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Georce Gorpon, Earl of Aberdeen, is a Scotch 
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nobleman of ancient family, and an eminent con- | 


servative member of the British House of Peers. 
He was born in 1784, and graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in 1804. After leaving 
the University, he resided for some time in 


Greece, and, on his return to London, founded | 
the well-known Athenian Club, composed ex- | 
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clusively of persons who 
had visited Greece. A 
considerable portion of his 
early life was spent in di- 
plomacy. It was Lord 
Aberdeen who, in 1813, as 
British Ambassador at Vi- 
enna, succeeded in detach- 
ing Austria from Napo- 
leon, and uniting her with 
the other great powers 
against the French em- 
peror. After a very suc- 
cessful diplomatic career, 
he returued to England, 
and was, in 1814, elected 
to represent the peerage 
of Scotland in the House 
of Lords, He was an avow- 
ed and decided tory from 
the beginning. In 1828, 
he became Minister of For- 
eign Affairs under the 
Duke of Wellington. He 
held the same office under 
Sir Robert Peel, and stood 
S by that great statesman in 
the repeal of the corn 
laws. In 1853, he became 
Premier,and retained office 
during the agitating pe- 
riod that preceded the war 
between Russia and the 
Allies. The dreadful win- 
ter of 1854, when the Brit- 
ish armies suffered such 
unparalleled hardships in 
the Crimea, excited a storm 
of public indignation 
against the ministry, and 
Lord Aberdeen retired 
from office. He has since 
lived in privacy, only oc- 
casionally taking part in 
the debates. Lord Aber- 
deen is said by those who 
have met him in society 
to be a most amiable, 
courteous, and unpretend- 
ing gentleman. He is 
much interested in agri- 
cultural improvements, 
and, we believe, is a liberal 
patron of the fine arts. 
Such are the simple, frugal 
habits of British noblemen, 
that Lord Aberdeen, in his 
seventy-third year, retains much of his original 
vigor, both of body and mind. He is capable of 
dispatching any business appertaining to his high 
rank, and is still fond of the active sports of the 
field. The portrait above given was sketched 
from life, while he was recently speaking in the 
British House of Lords, and is a very correct 
likeness. He speaks rather slowly and in a 
heavy, low voice ; not over active in gesture, his 
manner is rather dignified and thoughtful—he 
frequently talks in a plain, conversational way, 
but always with a degree of earnestness appro- 
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priate to the subject and occasion. He is what 
may be called a pleasant speaker ; but does not 
excite a great amount of enthusiasm among his 
hearers. He informs the understanding and 
convinces by clear and correct statements. His 
aim seems to be only to secure the public good ; 
there is nothing like low political designing, or 
intriguing, apparent in his character. A uni- 
formity of purpose, a steady, persevering, un- 
tiring spirit in defending and upholding what he 
deems to be right are the most prominent fea- 
tures of his life. His career has been generally 
successful, and will have a lasting influence on a 
nation who have felt so keenly their critical 
situation since he became associated with their 
political affairs. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


The above engraving represents an organism 
of a working mind. Lord Aberdeen is a man of 
less originality than most distinguished men, but 
isa great observer, and a very superior scholar. 
He is not rapid to complete his undertakings 
and effect his objects, but is decidedly perse- 
vering. He is of the enduring class. His com- 
prehensive power is combined with a retentive 
memory. The sentiments he advances will be 
the result of much thought. They will always 
be remarkably appropriate and complete. He is 
a man of very superior intellect, but of £0 seri- 
ous and practical a nature as to inspire confi- 
dence and respect, even from those who may 
differ from him in sentiment. His manner and 
bearing has a tendency to check an undue ambi- 
tion or hasty and inconsiderate action in ochers, 
rather than to excite admiration and applause. 
He is a particularly moral as well as an intellec- 
tual man ; and will therefore always be tenacious 
of his honor and moral worth ; not naturally in- 
clined to exciting, argumentative debates, but 
prefers to effect his object by a cool, calculating 
discussion. He will resort to severe measures 
only when milder methods fail to secure the ends 
of justice. He is quite ambitious, but it is the 
ambition of virtue, inspired by the higher senti- 
ments of the mind. 

He has a robust frame and strong vital pow- 
ers, but the animal propensitivs are rot control- 
ing, and he is not liable to dissipated habits, but 
will expend his energy through his brain. 

He possesses in a remarkable degree those 
qualities necessary for close and careful investi- 
gation, and possesses a very clear perception of 
right and wrong in the abstract. He would thus 
be well qualified to give a concise and lucid 
judicial decision, as nothing of importance 
would escape his mind. He is systematic and 
will adhere to a correct method ; his business 
talent, within its appropriate sphere, is of the 
first order; and he is less subject to the influ- 
ence of prejudice or personal considerations 
than most men. 





We should manage our fortunes as we do our 
health—enjoy it when good, be patient when bad, and never 
apply violent remedies except in an extreme necessity.— 
La Rochefoucauld, 


Letrers addressed to the Publishers should be 
plainly written, containing the name of the wrtren, the 
Post-Orrics, Country, and Stats, and addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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WHAT TO EAT, AND WHY. 
NO. VII. 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 

Havive now passed in review the composition 
of the blood, into which all food is merged, and 
in which all nutrition finds its fountain, having 
considered the nature of its most important ele- 
ments, and also of the tissues that are formed 
from it, and having examined the seven essential 
forms of elementary material, their sources, their 
digestive changes; and to some extent their des- 
tination in the economy of a living human body, 
the reader who has followed the series of pre- 
vious articles will, doubtless, now find himself 
prepared to appreciate a brief summary of the 
uses of the several alimentary forms, and a con- 
densed statement of the conclusions to be drawn 
from the degree of knowledge thus far attainable 
in regard to the whole subject of diet. 

The seven essential classes of food-material 
we have found to be the albuminous, the gela- 
tinous, the oleaginous, the saccharine, the acid- 
ulous, the aqueous, and the saline, or rather the 
mineral. The types or representative forms of 
these classes we have found in albumen (egg- 
principles), gelatine, fat, sugar, malic acid (acid 
of apples,) water, and phosphate of lime. Of one 
of the above classes, however, the gelatinous, it 
may be said that it is only essential in the sense 
of being unavoidable, so long at least as we take 
animal food ; since no use is certainly known for 
it in the work of animal nutrition or calorifica- 
tion ; and leaving this out, the number of classes 
and types of really indispensable foods becomes 
reduced to six. But before entering on the spe- 
cial uses of these, a word may be allowed on the 
question whether there be, in fact, any special 
uses of foods. 

It is very late in the progress of physiological 
science to raise this question. But it has been 
raised—-the ghost of a bygone crudity conjured 
from the grave to serve the purpose of certain 
physiological sceptics. We will make bold to 
question the ghost. Can two substances, chem- 
ically, physically, and in every supposable way 
so unlike as wheat-gluten and apple acid, serve 
the same purposes in the human system? Can 
they both alike form flesh? No: such sup- 
positions are utterly impossible ; and no one 
possessing even the most meagre conception of 
the differences in the nature of the two will for 
a moment maintain the contrary. Ifthe use of 
gluten can be determined, the use of apple- 
acid must be something else. But which forms 
flesh, the acid that has not all the elements con- 
tained in flesh, nor in anything like the same 
proportions, or the gluten which does contain all 
the elements of flesh, and in almost or exactly 
the same proportions as those found in the latter? 
The gluten, of course. Nosane person will affirm 
the opposite of this conclusion. 

Then the uses of gluten and fruit-acid in the 
human stomach and blood are entirely unlike ; 
or in other words, the position is alrecdy proved 
that special forms of food have their special 
uses in human alimentation. But again: fat 
has the same elements as apple-acid, but in en- 
tirely different proportions, resulting in an 
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entirely different substance, chemically, phy- 
sically, in every way. There is fat in many 
localities in the human body ; in health no other 
substance ever occupies the place of this fat, nor 
it the place of any other. The fat of the food is 
chemically identical with that of the blood and 
tissues, and chemically antipodal to bone, carti- 
lage, or true muscular substance. Does Nature 


waste her precious forces in converting fat in the 
food into fiesh, when she needs it asfat? Impos- 
sible again : the transmutation of iron into gold 
were not a whit more an impossibility. 


Or again : can starch or sugar serve the same 
purposes as gluten or albumen in the animal 
economy, when they are totally unlike the latter? 
Ask of the Hindoo, whose nutrition fails, render- 
ing him scorbutic from constant feeding on rice 
(i.e. almost pure starch.) Ask of Magendie’s dogs, 
which died in a short time of starvation when 
fed heartily on pure starch? Dogs die as soon 
when fed on pure albumen. But do dogs ever 
die of starvation when fed heartily on mized 
food—only so much mixed as it is found in bread 
and water alone, or milk alone, or meat and 
water alone? By no means. And, indeed, we 
may just as well say that lime answers the same 
purposes in human nutrition as waer, or water 
the same purposes as gluten or albumen, as to 
say that the Jatter fulfil the same uses as 
sugar, starch, or fat. 


What, then, are the unlike uses of the classes 
last referred to? Liebig tells us that albuninous 
is synonymous with plastic or nutritive; and 
saccharine and oleaginous with calorific, or respi- 
ratory food. Herein Liebig is right. Succeeding 
discoveries qualify, but they can never over- 
turn his doctrine; and its greatest fault is 
that he did not extend the same sharp lines of 
demarcation much farther. Instead of barely 
two, there are at least siz classes of unlike and 
equally indispensable elements ; no two of which 
can take the place of each other, except in some 
of the uses of sugar and fat. 

Facts in support of Liebig’s doctrine crowd 
themselves on the least observing mind. The 
Greenlander’s delight is oi/ ; and artic navigators 
substitute for his blubber, not wheat or lean flesh, 
but Indian corn with its nine per cent of oil. Oily 
nuts fall to our hand in the cold season, and 
starchy vegetables (starch being in heating pow- 
er to oil only astwo to five,) spring under our til- 
lage in the summer. Fowls and all animals lay on 
fat inthe autumn ; and if we do not convert their 
oleaginous supplies into fuel for ourselves their 
maintenance of their own temperature against 
the cold of winter burns away the store, and they 
come out “ spring poor.” Bears do not lay ina 
stock of muscle to fit them for the winter’s long 
sleep, for they are not preparing to use muscles ; 
but they lay themselves away heavy with fat, 
and by breathing only come forth in spring lean 
and gaunt. Wolves in winter seldom eat the 
flesh of their victims; they drink the blood and 
gorge the fat, and then abandon the carcass. A 
healthy appetite craves fat in the winter, and 
loses the craving in warm weather. Laborers lose 
their strength at any season if confined to fat and 
starchy food ; they require flesh, eggs, good 
bread, or some equivalent nutriment. And 
finally, those who closely watch their own feelings 
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will find different effects produced in themselves 
from eating an excess of albuminous or an excess 
of oily food. In the former case, they feel an 
uneasiness arising from the desire to be in motion, 
to exert themselves, and take off, so to speak, 
the tenson upon their muscular system ; in the 
latter a glow of heat pervades the whole body, 
and flushes the surface ; and if they now become 
uneasy, it is with the desire to be breathing more 
freely, and to take off,the tension that affects the 
nervous system and the lungs. In fact, I find 
myself compelled to class this query, whether 
unlike aliments do not serve the same purpose in 
the human system, along with that other pro- 
found question, as to whether man is naturally a 
drinking animal, and so leave both to find their 
answer in the testimony of all experience and all 
science. What, now, are the special uses of the 
diverse alimentary materials? Passing over ge~ 
latine we will take a brief view of the remaining 
six classes. 


1. In the microcosm—Man—cells are the indi- 
vidual workmen, the corporeal agents of all 
changes, the “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,” the builders, the police, the scavengers, 
all, in fact, but the government and gentry of the 
city of the soul. Worked hard in the rapid whirl 
of life, the cells are born rapidly, and rapidly die- 
In cartilage only they are somewhat permanent ; 
less so in fatty tissue, and perfectly evanescent 
in muscles, brain, and nerves, liver, kidneys, and 
all other secreting and excreting glands. Hence 
their consumption is abundant; the supply, the 
demand is great, and the basis of that supply is 
albuminous material, taken in one or more 
forms of the albumen group. True, this taken 
alone could never produce cells any more than a 
completed house could be made of bare bricks. 
Water, fat, and minerals, at the least, play their 
several auxiliary parts ; but when the cell-edifice 
is complete, albumen is the brick work of its walls. 
And this building of cells is the essential part of 
all we mean by nutrition. Let it be remembered, 
then, that the great use of the albumens is to 
afford plastic or organizable material, that is 
nutriment, or physically working substance. 
Additionally, since all highly compounded sub- 
stances are decomposable into compounds of lower 
grade, the albumens may be and are broken up to 
some extent, to form fat, when too small a sup- 
ply of that material is taken in the food ; but no 
fact or analogy has yet been discovered, tending 
to prove a transformation in the opposite di- 
rection. 

2. Fat, as a lower compound, has lower uses. 
It is not a worker, but a stuff for workmen. 
It has, independently, no vital uses in the sys- 
tem, but only such as are mechanical, chemical 
or subsidiarily vital. It forms an elastic cushion 
for the secure support of internal organs ; it fills 
the chasms that would exist between abruptly 
outlined organs, and so gives the rounded or wav- 
ing contour to the body, which is an important 
element of physical beauty, incidentally making 
of the chasms already named a sort of econom- 
ical stowage for fuel; it serves as the most 
perfect form of calorific material (fuel,) yielding 
to all who have good digestion, and who take it 
at seasons when physiological law secures its 
appropriation, a greater guantum or measure of 
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animal heat than any other known material of 
equal bulk, or that is obtained at an equal vital 
expense in the way of digestion. But on the 
score of other uses yet to be named, it will ap- 
pear, that although its free use necessitates good 
digestion, and a proper season, yet never in 
any system, or in any season, can it be wholly 
dispensed with ; for, in the last place, it is an 
indispensable adjuvant to all vital changes. The 
ovum always contains it; all development 
materials contain it, as the egg, milk, and 
blood ; itis found wherever cells are forming ; 
and hence we may conclude that neither se- 
cretion nor nutrition can occur without it, and ex- 
periments prove that even digestion is much 
retarded by its entire absence. It is abundant in 
the brain and nerves, and is hence one of the 
conditions necessary to the highest human mani- 
festations. 

3. Sugar, the ultimate form of a large class of 
food element, is a moderate species of fuel. It is 
productive in the same bulk of much less heat 
than fat. Its ingestion gives to the system the 
slight fire of brush-wood suitable for summer wea- 
ther, as contrasted with the intense glow from fat 
which is the physiological anthracite, and, there- 
fore,comforting for winter consumption. This is, 
therefore, the fuel for warm latitudes, as well as 
warm seasons ; and this conclusion is borne out 
by the stronger tendency to its production in its 
various forms, in the warmer temperate and tor- 
rid regions. Yet an observing person cannot 
consume freely either sugar or syrup without ex- 
periencing its heating effect. 
sugar in eggs and blood, and of a peculiar form 


of this substance is muscles, as recently demon- | 


strated, proves that this material is also in some 
way subsidiary to nutrition, though in what way 
is not yet known. Sugar, as well as fat, con- 
tributes to the formation of bile. 

4. Itis probable that the uses of vegetable acids 
are not yet perfectly known. Employed in mod- 
eration, they seem to improve the chemical and 
vital qualities of the plastic elements of blood, 
and hence the nutrition. This may be partly in 
consequence of their known tendency to unite 
with superfluous alkalis and earth, and thus ren- 
der them, as all salts are, more easy of removal in 
the excretions,—the quantity of which these 
acids are also known to increase. In the same 
way the increased exhalation of the cutaneous 
and internal glands, would tend to lower the tem- 
perature. Thusas acids are known to be cooling, 
purifying, and blood-perfecting, it will be seen 
that all these effects may flow from a single 
power, namely, that of rendering alkalies and 
earths eliminable ; while these in being elimi- 
nated always remove much of water and other 


materials along with them, that is, they act as | 


glandular excitants. A portion of the fruit acids 
taken is oxidized, and serves as fuel, as is proved 


by its disappearing in carbonic acid and water in | 


the excretions. As fuel, however, these acids are 
much inferior to even sugar. 


5. Respecting water it is only necessary to re- 
peat that it is indispensable, both as vehicle and 
material to digestion, absorption, assimilation, 
circulation, nutrition, secretion, and excretion, 
muscular and brain-action. Yet its excessive 


use may weaken any one of these functions ' 
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directly, by overtasking it, or indirectly by 
overtasking some other, and thus producing a 
Trevulsive effect, or concentration of the phy- 
sical energies on some distant organ—an ill re- 
sult which laborers in the field, and laborers in 
the study, have often experienced to their cost. 

6. The inorganic elements, other than water, 
have various uses. The bones, especially in 
the young and growing, must have phosphate 
and carbonate of lime ; and the phosphate of lime, 
must also enter freely into all nutritive materials 
and processes. The blood, brain, and muscle, as 
also the hair, must have suflicient iron. Diges- 
tive fluids, blood, all nutritive processes, and se- 
creting or excreting glands, demand a due supply 
of common salt. All circulating fluids, together 
with muscles, demand potash, and all the former, 
with all the secretions, but in particular mucus 
and bile, require soda. Nutrient fluids, bones and 
tissues callfor the phosphate of magnesia, though 
in aless degree than for that of lime. Muscles, 
nerves, bile and hair must receive a due supply 
of sulphur ; and nerves, but more especially 
brain, necessitate in proportion to their activity 
a plentiful allowance of phosphorus. 

For the sources from which these several ele- 
ments, as well as those of the five previous 
classes, are to be obtained, the reader is referred 
to articles 3, 4,5, and 6, of the present series, in 
previous numbers of this journal. The subject 
of the general conclusions or practical deductions 





| tobe drawn from our knowledge of dietetics 


will be considered in my next article. 
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DELAROCHE’S HEMIOYCLE, 
THE average size of head, in every collection 
| of influential or celebrated men, is large. This 
fact is noticeable in any meeting of ministers, 
lawyers, leading merchants ; indeed, is too gen- 
erally recognized to need proof. . 

The same is true of thinkers, and workers in 
the domains of mechanics, of literature, prose 
and poetic, and of art. Accordingly, the heads 
in Delaroche’s great picture of the Apotheosis of 
the Arts, better known as The Hemicycle, are 
large. And the faces are almost, without excep- 
tion, expressive, individualized, noticeable faces. 

This celebrated picture is a group--or rather 
two groups, separated by several typical and 
ideal figures in the centre —of the great painters, 
sculptors, engravers, and architects who lived 
during the period of the rise and perfection of 
art, i. e., from the year 1250 to the year 1650, or 
| thereabouts. The present design is to remark 
upon the physiological and physiognomical char- 
acter of the figures, which are all portraits, 
carefully studied and nobly painted. 

In comparison with a lawyer, a clergyman, or 
| astatesman, an artist is, now-a-days, a very insig- 
nificant member of the commonwealth. But in 
| estimating the worth and greatness of the artists 
| painted in this picture, it must be remembered 
| that in their day and generation, the respect 
with which their arts were held, and the import- 
ant uses which they subserved, especially in the 
office of embedying the vast and impressive ar- 
ray of visible symbols which belonged to the ex- 

ternal observances of the Roman Catholic church, 
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placed them upon an eminence fully equal to that 
of the statesman or the warrior, socially, intel- 
lectually, even politically. Without remember- 
ing this, the great painters, sculptors and archi- 
tects cannot be understood or appreciated. 

The faces, we said, are all distinctly individu- 
alized in character. There is, however, one chief 
point of similarity amongst them all, namely, 
the uniform projection of the whole line of per- 
ceptive organs, which is in many cases so great as 
to become a broad and heavy ridge across, above 
the eyebrows. Accompanying this one common 
feature we find sometimes, as in Titian and Mi- 
chael Angelo, a powerful intellect ; sometimes, as 
in the same, and in Fra Angelico to a still greater 
extent, a high middle head, denoting a powerful 
moral and religious nature ; sometimes, as often 
in the Dutch and German painters, that sort of 
wide forehead which denotes great ideality, that 
which denotes constructiveness, or that which 
denotes mathematical power. 

The average of personal beauty among them 
is very high. Raffaelle was one of the handsomest 
men that ever lived ; so was Lionardo da Vinci ; 
many others of them were men of great size, 
athletic strength, and majestic presence. Thus 
does the soul in some manner shape the body. 


The absence of any adequate comprehension of 
the relations between character and its cerebral 
indications at the taking of the original portraits 
from which Delaroche’s heads are copied, and in 
some cases probably an error either in his own 
original work or in his transfer to this small copy 
of it, must to some extent vitiate observations 
upon the phrenology, physiognomy, and physio- 
logy of the single persons painted ; but it may 
not be entirely useless to attempt some compari- 
son between their known talents and the physical 
indications of them. 

Corregio is at the extreme left hand of a per- 
son fronting the picture. His head is somewhat 
indistinctly painted. He excelled in effects of 
light and shade in color and in gracefulness of 
design ; but so far as this picture goes, his spe- 
ciality is only generally indicated by full per- 
ceptive organs. 

Paul Veronese, next him, excelled in the light 
and shade of his pictures, was a fine colorist, and 
possessed great grandeur of conception of form 
and grouping. 
a rounded, dome-like front, somewhat like that 
of Wordsworth, the poet, though fuller below ; 
more like that of Church, the landscape painter 
in this city, yet wider than his. His hair is black 
and fine, skin smooth, features regular and noble ; 
his demeanor that of a “high-minded gentle- 
man,’’ as the Southerners say. 

Titian, the great colorist, the pride and glory 
of the Venetian school, who died in his hundredth 
year, is near by ; a lofty, massive figure, magni- 
ficently draped in the gorgeous and heavy red 
mantle of the nobles of Venice. He has high 
features and full reflectives; a magnificent 
straight profile, and stands erect and grave 
among his fellows. His head indicates great size 
of brain, and the force and nobility of mind 
needed to constitute a master, and a master of 
the beautiful. His profile, the general air of the 
features and the figure, seem to breathe a con- 
sciousness of copious strength ; and remind one 


He has a fine, full forehead, with | 








somewhat of that strong old man Doctor Lyman 
Beecher. ; 

Rubens, the Hollander, sits near ; a courtly 
figure, with an open and noble face ; gorgeously 
and fancifully dressed. Perhaps the sanguine 
temperament indicated by the colors of his skin 
and hair assisted to determine his preference for 
sensuous figures and sentiments. It certainly 
was both cause and indication of his power in 
rich coloring. His broad, slouched hat conceals 
nearly all his head above the eyes. Next him is 

Van Dyck, the portrait-painter at the court of 
Charles the First of England. His head is low 
and broad. Accordingly, he was skilful, but not 
ideal in any grand sense, although he had much 
appreciation of expressions, and skill in portray- 
ing them. 

Giovanni Bellini, the Venetian, stands near 
him ; a tall, straight man, in early middle age, 
with very heavy black hair. His features wear 
a somewhat conceited and self-confident expres- 
sion, which is much assisted by the turning up of 
the nose. Yet it is recorded of him that he was 
of a freer and nobler spirit than almost any of 
his cotemporaries. 

Close by, stands Giorgione, a Venetian pain- 
ter, whose execution was very rapid, and his pic- 
tures vast and daring in size and design, and 
magnificent in color. He was a very tall and 
powerfully built man. His large, bony frame, 
rugged and rather vulgar features, wild eyes, 
coarse complexion, and shock of disorderly black 
hair, indicate great physical strength ; but his 
head is not very large nor high at the top or in 
front. Accordingly, his pictures are not remark- 
able for thought. 

A little further on, is Peter Fischer, a German 
artist. He has the full, bluff face, and heavy, 
round yellow beard, which marksa true German, 
and may be seen any day in a lager-bier saloon. 

Next, is Benvenuto Cellini; sculptor, engra- 
ver, goldsmith, politician, writer, bully, assassin. 
He has a gladiatorial physique ; the brawny bull 
neck, full back head, deep-set eye, and low mo- 
ral organs of a prize fighter; and was as noto- 
rious as a bravo, as he was famous as an artist. 
He has a low, wide, square forehead, such as is 


often seen in the best operatives in a foundry or 


machine-shop ; and his especial department of 
art, viz., chasing and metallic statuary, is that 
which needs the full development of construc- 
tiveness thus indicated. 


To pass to the other side of the picture, Inigo 
Jones, the old English architect, has the face of 
a sensible ; clear-headed, and rather bluff old 
man, his white beard and hair, and red cap, con- 
ceal his head. Beato Angelico, the sacred pain- 
ter, stands some distance beyond. He used to 
prepare himself for painting by prayer ; devoted 
himself to a monastic life that he might enjoy 
what he considered the sacred peace of it, for his 
holy art: painted only sacred subjects, received 
no payment for his pictures ; and it is said never 
painted a crucifixion without weeping. Yet, in 
spite of the tender religious sensibility thus in- 
dicated, and likewise indicated by the wonderful 
holy sweetness of the faces of saints and virgins 
that he drew, his head, accountably, is a great, 
gross, coarse, heavy-looking head, that one would 
suppose suitable for that wicked and accursed 





Pope Alexander Borgia—not high ; quite wide 
behind ; with a fat, thick neck. What explana- 
tion can be given, it ishard to say ; though there 
are not wanting cases where a tremendous will 
has entirely concealed the manifestations of very 
violent passions and instincts, and subjected them 
to the rightful dominion of the moral and reli- 
gious faculties. 

Albert Durer, the great Teutonic painter and 
engraver, stands near him ; a noble, erect, heroic 
figure, with high, regular features, blue eyes, 
long waving golden hair—golden, with a glossy, 
shifting enrichment of red—symmetrical beard 
and moustache, and wearing a striking and al- 
most fantastic striped head-dress, which, with the 
antique sculpturesque beauty of his features, 
makes him seem like Sieqfried, the Dragon-Slay- 
er, or some other of the old heroes of the Nibel- 
ungen-Lied. As he looks, such he was; a free, 
bold, truthful German ; with a heart full of beaa- 
ty and truth ; all devoted to art, and to honor ; 
one of the noblest men that ever lived. 


Fra Bartolommeo, a man of massive power of 
mind, as well as a great painter of sacred sub- 
jects, is near him. He was a friend and influential 
coadjutor of Savondrola, the great Florentine 
reformer, who was burnt for his reforms by the 
Romish authorities ; and his heavy, broad fea- 
tures, and extraordinary volume of brain, cor- 
respond to his character. There is something 
about the full, wide forehead, the breadth from 
ear to ear, the sinking downward of the middle 
of the forehead, as if from a heavy weight of re- 
flective organs, that reminds one in no trifling 
degree of Daniel Webster. 

Close by, sits Lionardo da Vinci ; but he, the 
skilled alike in arts and arms, in mechanics and 
literature, in poetry and statesmanship, the mag- 
nificent in body and in mind, cannot satisfactorily 
be traced in the mere figure of an athletic old 
man which Delaroche has given us. 

Raffaelle stands behind him. Raffaelle, the apos- 
tle at once, and incarnation of beauty. We know 
of no man to whom we can compare the regular 
and tender sweetness of his features. The costume 
in which the picture represents him, is absolutely 
dandified—silk and velvet, white and light blue. 
It is not pleasant to think of him as finical or 
foppish in dress, and it must be remembered that 
his age was one of splendid costume s and that 
he personally was a man of magnificent tastes. 
His forehead is too low, his eyes too mild, the 
whole expression of his face too meek and spirit- 
less for pleasure, reminding one too much of the 
sanctimonious simper on the face of a Roman 
Catholic saint. The head is perhaps almost 
Greek in outline ; but certainly, as here drawn, 
it is deficient in the indications of nobility and 
moral sublimity, although our records of Raf- 
faelle contain no hint of any such defect in him. 

No such defect, however, is indicated in the 
high, furrowed forehead, lofty head, not even 
lowered by the hood which covers all its details 
out of sight—and harsh, strong, stern, meditative 
features of Michael Angelo, who sits wrapt in 
thought, utterly regardless of the throng of great 
men around him, and apparently scorning inter- 
course even with the best of them. His rugged 
physiognomy reminds one of Jackson, Calhoun, 
Beethoven; all men of regardless, uncompro- 
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mising character, powerful, essentially lawless ; 
thrusting enemies and friends alike out of their 
path, when they obstructed it ; and the latter two 
not making many friends, nor trying nor caring 
to make them. Such was Michael Angelo: and 
he was quarrelsome and overbearing withal. 

At the end of the picture stands Nicolas 
Poussin, the great French landscape painter ; a 
tall, plump, comely, well-conditioned man, with 
black hair, parted in the middle, who is looking, 
with true French self-consciousness, and self-com- 
placency, not at his fellows, but straight out of 
the picture, at the audience. 

We had intended to add remarks on the ideal 
figures in the centre, on the picture as a whole, 
and on Delaroche himself, but room is wanting, 
and they must die unsaid. 





[Traaslated for the Phrenological Jouras!.) 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
TEACHING. 


SELF- 


We have heard of some whose opinion it is that 
the world will never become any better, who have 
no faith in the progressive character of our age, 
nor in the advancement of civilization. Some 
have gone so far as to declare that all the events 
which have taken place will occur again after 
the lapse of a certain period, and that the world 
is only going round a circle of events which can 
never change. We have now to congratulate 
such persons upon the accomplishment, of a part, 
at least, of their belief. The world has reached 
the turning pofnt in our history—has begun 


again to attain a position, in one respect, which. 


has been considered hitherto as belonging only 
to her very earliest experience. Let us explain. 

In the first ages, when books and colleges ex- 
isted not, those who, impressed with the magnifi- 
cence, sublimity, and beauty of the scenes and 
objects which surrounded them, were desirous 
for knowledge, had to become their own tutors, 
and wisely took nature for their book. Happy 
were they, if they could penetrate beyond its al- 
phabet—if they could become acquainted with 
something more than its mere phenomena—if 
they could satisfy their inquisitive “eyes” at 
the shrine of truth. Every thinker in those days 
was a philosopher, and freedom dwelt in their 
minds when perhaps their bodies were not free. 
After many generations of free-thinkers had 
passed away, it was found desirable to collect the 
substance of their observations, experiences, and 
discoveries, and then books were formed for the 
use of a wider circle than could be reached by 
the tongue. One would have thought with them 
oral instruction might have been dispensed with, 
but such was not the case; so long as the weak- 
nesses of men exist, so long will he place himself 
under the tuition of others. That natural disin- 
clination to think for themselves, which leads 
so many to attach themselves to particular sects 
and parties, and to adopt theories and opinions 
without taking the trouble to investigate them, 
led the people to place their minds at the dispo- 
sal of others, and hence to subscribe to whatever 
they were taught, and thus the bulk of mankind 
sold their birthright for a mess of pottage, inas- 
much as they were content to live in idleness, 








glad to escape the necessity of earning their 
bread by the sweat of their brow. They would 
rather incur moral thraldom and spiritual sub- 
jection than procure their opinions by the work of 
their brain. This amount of idleness was increased 
by the scarcity of books; such as there were 
were dry, and kept in the custody of those who 
had established themselves as the teachers of the 
people. Still this is not sufficient to excuse their 
want of energy and freedom. Their forefathers, 
without books, had made great discoveries, and 
had analyzed the various departments of things 
material and things spiritual, and why could not 
they arouse their faculties, and turn their 
thoughts in the same direction? But the truth 
is, they loved luxurious indolence, and tutors 
became as necessary to them as nature and books ; 
and, in the formation of their opinions, a Party 
was felt to be as essential as truth, and some- 
times more so. 

The appearance of cheap literature has, how- 
ever, given a new, or rather an old, aspect to the 
intellectual world ; for it has brought it round 
again to the point from which it started, namely, 
Freedom of opinion. It has enabled the student 
to take the helm of his own mind—to fling over- 
board the false pilots who for ages have been 
steering him to the ports of sophistry and super- 
stition, instead of truth and charity. 

The philosophy of self-teaching consists in 
this—-that we cultivate and exercise all the pow- 
ers and faculties of the mind--that we feel self- 
reliant, and exercise freedom of thought, apart 
from the dictation of established teachers. We 
believe it to be the purpose of study to tune the 
mind to aready appreciation of truth, and to en- 
able the student to detect the sophistries of mere 
reasonings, and to perceive the harmony and fit- 
ness of right. Established principles are the 
gamut of truth ; and, for the mind to be versed 
in them, it will be able to decide justly on any 
case brought before it, by simply viewing it in 
relation to those principles, just as a musician 
from his knowledge of musical notes can judge 
of the correctness of any tune he may hear. 


The various circumstances under which man is 
born demonstrate the necessity of self-culture, of 
independence of opinion, and freedom of action. 
The influences which operate upon him are many, 
among which may be ranked those which are pro- 
tective and those which are restrictive. To these 
two classes belong the world, the country, the 
particular town or city, the friends, relatives, 
and society. Each of these operates in a pecu- 
liar manner upon man, and if he does not exer- 
cise his independence, will most assuredly make 
him his slave. The influence that operates upon 
man in the old world is the thing called the past. 
It checks his exertions, restricts his views, and 
in a great degree proscribes his advancement. 
This is not the case in the new world,where there 
is no past. There consequently is greater liber- 
ty to push forward towards the future, by inven- 
tions and various prospective projects. Owing, 
however, to the minds of some having been 
awakened to the necessity of resisting this 
worldly circumscribing influence, Europe is now 
casting off its fetters, and is beginning to bask 
in the light of knowledge, and to covet wisdom. 
In Asia and Africa, tradition and superstitious 
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custom still bind the souls of men, and degrade 
their nature. They have not yet learned the phi- 
losophy of self-teaching. A man’s country will, 
if allowed to operate freely, determine his moral 
and social character. Where mind is not the 
“point de résistance” in the bill of fare, it will 
generously provide him with a religion, which 
he may imbibe as readily as his mother’s milk. 
Perhaps some are not aware of the great influ- 
ence which a man’s country exercises upon his 
disposition, belief, and practices. If he be born in 
Hindostan, will he not reverence the “ sanctity 
of the Ganges ;” and if in certain other coun- 
tries, he will probably defend child-murder, 
slave-holding, human sacrifices, cannibalism, the 
adoration of wood and stone, &c. These are ac- 
cidents of birth, which human reason should re- 
cognize as such, and not bow blindly to them. A 
man’s country may either blind him with super- 
stition, petrify him with indifference, or bless him 
with the purifying truths of Christianity. Now 
the philosophy of self-teaching would urge him 
to examine what is this proffered to him by his 
country, and to reject the evil and cleave to the 
good in it. Upon numbers Elijah’s mantle now 
falls daily. Sympathy of thought and feeling 
can rouse the slumbering soul to a sense of ener- 
gy, and guide him forward with ‘cheering voice 
and noble steps along the journey of life. 


Another influence which acts powerfully on 
man, and which he should not fail to appreciate, 
is that of his acquaintance, his friends, his rela- 
tives, and associates. Their opinions and habits 
cannot but affect him; but he is not bound to 
be made subject to them. Those exerting the 
greatest energy of character will undoubtedly 
influence others most in the formation of their 
characters. This may be easily seen in the case 
of two persons who are much together ; the 
stronger mind will impress itself upon the 
weaker. A man is much indebted to his rela- 
tives. To them he owes his innate abilities, his 
poverty or greatness of intellect, his whole com- 
position and physical constitution. And some- 
times they entail disease upon him—a sad living 
witness to the truth of the divine saying, that 
the “sins of the fathers are visited upon the child- 
ren.” 


We have thus briefly and imperfectly attempt- 
ed to show how man’s character is likely to be 
influenced by external circumstances, and there- 
by to exhibit the necessity for a vigorous encoun- 
ter with them, that he may not be their slave ; 
and thus to enforce the duty of self-teaching. 
From what has been said, we may see the utility 
of independent thought ; and how necessary it 
is that we subject our national creeds and opin- 
ions to constant revision, if we wish to arrive at 
truth. We see the force of an authoritative 
creed in the depressed condition of the Russian 
peasantry, who are taught to believe that their 
empire is as powerful as God, and more to be 
feared. In England, too, notwithstanding its 
commercial prosperity and intellectual great- 
ness, we see a good deal of the same sort of thing 
in the too prevalent worship of mammon, and 
the demoralizing reverence for rank. Now, the 
philosophy of self-teaching requires that we break 
through every opposing barrier to progress. If 
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duty demand it, we are to be ready to give up 
relatives, friends, birth-place, country, for the 
sake of truth and right. The man who is bound 
by those is nothing better than a slave—a moral 
harlot—dignify him by whatever name you 
may. That we are beginning to think for our- 
selves is a happy fact, the results of which can- 
not but be glorious. But enough is said for the 
present, and we cannot do better than conclude 
with an extract from a speech delivered by Mr. 
Layard, in reference to this subject: “ Our sys- 
tem of modern education tends rather to make 
men lose their self-reliance, to lead them to look 
upon themselves as mere machines, and to de- 
pend upon forms and precedents rather than upon 
their reason, their exertions, and their intelli- 
gence. I believe this to be one of the principal 
causes of the evils we have at this time as a 
natiod to deplore, and which, unless speedily 
remedied, will undoubtedly bring this country 
very low. I entreat your attention to this sub- 
ject. It is one of equal importance to us, 
whether old or young, as private men or pub- 
lic individuals.”—Phonographic Examiner. 





PHRENOLOGY. 

By the mind, we understand that part of our 
being which thinks, remembers, reasons, wills. 
In other words it may be defined to be, that 
which thinks. We are conscious that we think, 
and that we have many different kinds of 
thought ; such as seeing, hearing, remembering, 
deliberating, resolving, loving, 
many other kinds of thought, all which we are 
taught by nature to atiribute to one internal 
principle ; and this principle of thought we call— 
the mind or soul of ian. 
we cannot tell. 


tions. 
these alone we are able to represent it. 
Philosophy teaches us the manifestations of the 
mind. As we learn the attributes of the mind, 
we may inquire their development and their 
power to act. These it is the object of Phren- 
ology to teach. Mental Philosophy teaches 
what the faculties of the mind are and in what 
manner it operates; and Phrenology teaches by 
what means the mind acts and its ability or 
tendency to act. Two things are recognized as 
being necessary to think ; Ist, the mind the effi- 
cient cause of thinking; 2d, the brain with 
which to think.* The former has received the 
attention of the greatest philosophers, and it is 
not my intention to consider it here, but I pro- 
pose to discuss its relationship to the brain and 
other matters connected with this relationship. 
I, The brain is the organ of the mind. At the 


We know only its operations and by 


present day it is so universally conceded by | 
physiologists and others, that the brain is the 
| Separate and distinct duty. 


* It is not to be inferred from this that the soul will have 


no future existence, or no power of acting when separated 
from the body, because it will have no brain with which to | 


think, for as a distinguished medical writer says, “It may 
have an existence distinct from the brain,” or as St, Paul 
says, “There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body.” 


hating, and | 





What its essence is, | 
What the characteristics and | 
attributes of the mind are, we are enabled to | 
learn by observing its phenomena and opera- | 


Mental 








organ and seat of the mind, that it hardly seems 
necessary to adduce any evidence in proof; 
nevertheless, to such as may yet contend that the 
seat of the mind or soul is in the abdomen, or 
stomach, or chest, or heart, the following is 
offered. 

That the mind has an intimate connection with 
and acts through the brain is proved from the 
following facts. Asin the body when any part 
is violently exercised it is attended with a rush 
of blood to the part, so in intense thought there 
is a rush of blood to the head. From the brain 
influences are exerted upon all paris of the 
body, and“from all parts of the body influences 
are exerted through the brain, the meeting of all 
the nerves, upon the mind, producing sensations. 
If the brain becomes diseased it either impairs 
or deranges the mental powers. Severe injuries 
upon the head affect the mind, while the same 
injuries upon other parts leave it comparatively 
unimpaired. If the brain be compressed by a 
fracture of the skull and depression of the bone, 
the individual is totally unconscious while a 
sufficient pressure is continued. Mechanical 
pressure upon the brain, it is said, destroys all 
mental action. Whatever affects the brain al- 
ways affects the action or state of the mind. 
The abilities of the mental faculties change 
with the different stages of life, and as old age 
approaches and the body becomes feeble, the 
mind becomes correspondingly feeble in its ope- 
rations. Inasmuch as the health of the brain de- 
pends upon the health of the body, disease im- 
pairs mental action. Lastly, we say, that there 
is an internal consciousness that the “think 
part” is located there. Many other and perhaps 
stronger facts might be brought forward, but it 
is a proposition so evident that we regard the 
above facts as being sufficiently conclusive. 

The mind is perhaps to be considered as a unit, 
but it may be divided in its operations into sev- 
eral general kinds of action; as, intellectual, 
moral, &e. The body isa whole, but as such it 
is made of different parts. One partis the organ 
of sight, another of digestion, and so on. The 
mind is also a unit or whole, but is possessed of 
many and various faculties. Does the mind then 
use the whole brain in the exercise of these 
different kinds of actions, or does it use only a 
certain portion in a certain action? From an- 
alogy the latter would appear to be the case, for 
in the body we find that each part has a seperate 
function.* If we admit that the mind is com- 
posed of several faculties, and admit that the 
brain is the organ of the mind as a whole, then 
we must also admit that different parts are the 
organs of different faculties, which it is the ob- 
ject of the following proposition to demonstrate. 

Il, As the mind is not a single faculty, but a 
combination of faculties, its instrument, the 
brain, must consist of as many organs as there 
are faculties, Thisis in accordance with the law 
which assigns to each member of the body a 
Let us turn our at- 


* It may be said that the brain has no divisions, corres- 
ponding to the organs marked out on phrenological charts, 


ear have: we reply, that thoughts do not have shape, and 


fore, to be expected. Mind is not matter. 








| Snakes creep on the earth, man is erect. 
or that the organs have no different forms as the eye and | 
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tention to the functions of some of the members 
of the system. The eye is the organ of vision. 
The ear is the medium for receiving the impres- 
sions of sound. Each hasa separate duty, and 
one can never discharge the duties of the other. 
The nose is the organ of smell; the tongue of 
taste. The feet and legs are the immediate in- 
struments of locomotion. Within the body we 
find that the heart is the primary organ of the 
circulation of the blood. The use of the stom- 
ach is to digest food. And thus with all parts of 
the body each has a separate function. Hence, 
reasoning from analogy, as in the body the in- 
strument of physical action, each part has a 
separate office,so with the brain, the general 
organ of mental operations, different parts must 
be the instruments of different operations of the 
mind. Further ; when we exercise any part of 
the body very severely, for a considerable 
length of time, a feeling of fatigue of the part 
exercised follows. If the intellect be rigor- 
ously exercised, it is likewise evident that the 
brain will also be fatigued. Then after severe 
and protracted mental exercise is there a feeling 
of fatigue felt through the whole brain or not? 
Experience testifies that the weariness is always 
principally felt in the front part of the head; 
this part then mnst be the one used in intellec- 
tual operations. That the front lobe is this part 
used by the intellectual faculties, is moreover 
proved from observation, by the fact that, all 
other things being equal, intellectual ability is 
in proportion to the development of the part. 
It is also shown by the extreme deficiency of the 
front lobe of the heads of idiots. Among other 
classes of the faculties of the mind are those of 
the moral, social, energetic, emotional, and pas- 
sional faculties. Phrenologists have assigned, 
or rather given it as the result of their observa- 
tions, that the top of the head is the general 
organ of the moral and virtuous faculties. We 
will here digress a little, for the purpose of 
showing what we consider as being a beautiful 
analogy between this location and certain laws 
of the mind and universe. 

By certain laws which govern the mind, good 
and evil are associated with up and down. No- 
bleness is associated with loftiness, and baseness 
with lowness. The words which imply moral 
goodness or badness always in themselves con- 
vey the idea of elevation or depression ; as, state- 
liness, loftiness, exaltation, high-mindedness, 
sublimity, eminenve, excellence, superiority, 
uprightness, nobleness, elevation, dignity. Each 
of these terms is applied to moral excellence, 
and nearly all originally signified, and were 
used to express physical elevation. On the 
other hand, words used to express moral inferi- 
ority or degredation, originally imported physi- 
cal depression; as, baseness, meanness, ruin, 
destruction, debasement, degradation, abject- 
ness, degeneracy, sordidness, vileness, disgrace, 
grovel. 

Precisely as the mind conceives of good and 
evil we find a resemblance in material objects ; 
viz., superior things are above inferior things. 
In re- 
gard to the earth, we find that those things 


a difference of form of the organs of the brain is not, there- | which are most beneficial to man are on its sur- 
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things which are of less importance are lower 
down. Iron, for instance, is hidden in the earth, 
and what is its use but an instrument of man 
with which to subdue? What subterranean cu- 
riosities can afford the mind so much delight as 
the contemplation of superterrestrial objects? 
Considering the earth and that which is above 
and properly belongs to it, we find that what is 
above is of still greater importance than that 
which is on its surface. Without the sun all 
would die; without the rain the earth would 
soon be depopulated. We find the upper re- 
gions of the air to be much more pure than that 
in low places as swamps and the like. Thus by 
the same law the moral organs, the instruments 
of the noble and virtuous faculties of the mind, 
are located the highest among the organs which 
compose the brain! 

Each of the other classes of the faculties of the 
mind must also have a separate part of the brain, 
the different locations of which we will not at 
present treat of. We have proceeded from as- 
signing the brain as the organ of the mind, to 
show that a certain portion is used by the intel- 
lectual faculties, that another belongs to the 
moral faculties and have asserted that each class 
of faculties has a different part of the brain. We 
now wish to show, that each faculty of the mind 
has its proper organ. If the mind were a single 
faculty, then the man who could do one thing 
well, could do anything else equally well, which 
is not the fact, and if the brain is used by the 
mind as its organ, it is evident that unless differ- 
ent parts are used in different operations, all 
heads would .be of the same form, and further- 
more taking for granted at present, which will 
be shown by-and-by, that size is a measure of 


power and that exercise gives development, it | 


must also follow that an individual has but to 
exercise a single faculty in order to increase the 
size of the whole brain, and thus by exercising 
one faculty develop all his faculties! What 
should cause such a differeuce in the shape of 
heads? Simply because each faculty of the 
mind has its corresponding organ in the brain. 
When one kind of intellectual pursuit has 
caused fatigue, attention can be given to an- 
other with nearly or quite the same efficiency 
as if no fatigue had been felt. From these 
facts it is inferred, that different parts of the 
brain are used by the mind in fulfilling its vari- 
ous duties. The question then is, which parts 
does it use in its different operations? This dis- 
puted point I will leave to those who have made 
it their principal study, yet from observation I 
am satisfied that the general divisions, as the 
part of the brajn used in intellectual operations, 
that from which springs moral action, and the 
other general locations, are pretty correct. As 
there is not a uniform development of the head 
we say, 

III. As the brain is the general organ of the 
mind and in its operations each faculty is asso- 
ciated with a particular part of the brain, the 
size of these parts indicates the power of the 
mind to act through them, and the tendency to 
act, ceteris paribus, when all other conditions 
are equal. 

The law that size is a measure of power, ap- 
plies to the brain as well as to other parts of the 








system, and it is plain that when one organ, or 
set of organs, is well developed, then the facul- 
ties which depend upon them will be active and 
strong. This gives genius and natural talent. 
In observing the heads of different individuals 
we see certain parts very prominent and others 
lacking in size. We also find, when any particu- 
lar part is extremely large, that there is some 
very peculiar or noted trait in the individual’s 
character. This was the basis of the researches 
of Gall, and it was this fact which enabled him 
to locate the organs. By observing a similar 
trait of character in different persons, and then 
finding wherein their heads were alike, and by 
observing the heads of animals and associating 
that characteristic which was most strong, with 
the most prominent part of the brain, he laid 
the foundation of the noble science of Phrenol- 
ogy. Observation teaches that the more propor- 
tional the development, the less eccentric will 
be the character, and the more the head is de- 
veloped in any particular part, the more pecu- 
liar will be the character, at least the individual 
will have some peculiar trait. 

In farther evidence of proposition III., and 
also as a distinct proposition, the following is 
introduced. 

IV. The exercise of any faculty of the mind 
causes an increase of size of its organ and there- 
by gives greater power to the faculty. 

Again turning our attention to the body, we 
find the law that the exercise of any part de- 
velopes that part. Thus the blacksmith by con- 
tinually exercising the right arm more than the 
left, causes it to be larger than the other. We 
also find that this increased size is always at- 
tended with a proportional increase of power 
(except in cases of over exertion). Severe ex- 
ercise of any part of the body caused an increased 
flow of blood to the part exercised. Physiolo- 
gists tell us that this extra flow is to supply the 
waste, and that the part is thereby increased in 
size. Thus also the brainis enlarged by mental 
exercise, by reason of an increased flow of blood 
to the head, and particular organs by the exer- 
cise of those faculties which belong to them. It 
is likewise proved from observation that particu- 
lar parts are developed more than others by ex- 
ercising particular faculties. 

We have thus presented very briefly a few 
facts and reasonings in support of Phrenology ; 
we leave them for the reader to reason upon 
candidly, judge impartially, and think accord- 
ingly, or to think of them wut Jibet and receive 
quantum libet. 

We might easily have enlarged our article, but 
time and space forbid; so adieu, dear reader, 
and by the time you have ruminated well upon 
the above, we may have something more ready 
for you. 





Works oN PHONOGRAPHY AND PHonotyPy sent, 
prepaid by first mail, on receipt of price. Phonographic 
Teacher, 45 cents ; Reporter's Manual, 50 cents; Pitman's 
Manual of Phonography, 66 cents; phonographic Reader, 
80 cents; Reporter's Manual and Vocabulary $1 12; Pho- 
nographic Magazine and Phonographic Reporter for 1854 
and 1855, bound, each $1 37; History of Short-Hand (Re- 
porting Style) 84cents ; Phonographic Charts, colored, 87 
cents; New Phonetic Dictionary $3 75. All works on 
Phonography for sale by Fowier anp We11s,808 Broad- 
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PHRENOLOGY ON THE PIANO 
FORTE. 

Tuene is no other science which offers so good 
an opportunity for phrenological observations as 
the science of instrumental music. It will be 
particularly interesting and useful to teachers 
of music to study and apply phrenology in 
training their pupils. I will give to the read- 
ers of the Phrenoloyical Journal an outline of my 
experience for the last two years while teaching 
the piano forte. 

Pupil No. 1, with very large tune, large mirth- 
fulness, average language, large imitation, aver- 
age cautiousness, moderate self-esteem, and small 
calculation, with good health, is exceedingly 
fond of music. Commits melodics rapidly by 
the ear, but reads music with difficulty, especially 
where calculation is required, prefers lively mu- 
sic, and will never do justice to sacred harmony. 

Pupil No. 2, with large tune, large ideality, 
full language, full calculation, large continuity, 
large secretiveness, large approbativeness, full 
activity, and a fine organism, learned in the most 
regular manner, performs with correctness, in 
good style, and acquired rapidly a talent for se- 
lecting music in good taste. 

Pupil No. 3, with full mirthfulness, large 
tune, large approbativeness, moderate continu- 
ity, full language, full firmness, size and local- 
ity moderate, order full, calculation large, 
weight large, imitation and a healthy organiza- 
tion, with full activity, displayed great compre- 
hensive faculties, lacks perseverance in study, 
wastes time by display, lacks system, but per- 
forms with a superior touch. 

Pupil No. 4, average tune, large language, 
large continuity, large ideality, average appro- 
bativeness, full secretiveness, large order, mode- 
rate weight and modcrate calculation, average 
size and form and a fine organization, is entirely 
systematical, is not bright in performing, but 
not to be surpassed in perseverance, accom- 
plishes a great deal prompted by the love for the 
beautiful and sublime, reads and speaks well, 
writes touching poetry with occasionally a mis- 
take in the metre. 

Pupil No. 5, with large tune, causality and 
comparison large, language very large, contin- 
uity large, spirituality moderate, mirthfulness, 
average form and size, full order and large self 
esteem and avery delicate constitution is an- 
noyed by the least discord, loves the systematic 
way of learning, has too much brain compared 
with the body, shows in her demeanor that she is 
several years in advance of her age. 

Pupil No. 6, with full tune, large language, 
average form, size and weight, full order, large 
self-esteem, small mirthfulness, large sublimity, 
large activity would appreciate only the grand- 
est style of music, would always sing with 
pathos and perform sacred melodies reverently. 

I could speak of many other cases in which 
predominating organs led to corresponding ac- 
tions. Phrenologists will not doubt this, but as 
a hint to those teachers of music to whom Phre- 
nology isa terra incognito, I will say, make your- 
selves acquainted with the interesting science of 
Phrenology, and in a few years you will be able 
to pursue the most proper course respecting 
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your pupils. This study will become pleasant to 
you (it requires but a small amount of curiosity 
and activity to produce love for discoveries) ; 
it will aid you in the proper training of your- 
self and will correct in your opinion many 
errors which may have caused you to over or 
underrate yonr talents for your calling. 

By the aid of Phrenology, I have satisfied 
myself that the opinion held by many that for- 
eigners have better talent for music than Ameri- 
cans is erroneous. When a foreigner has ac- 
quired, in the same space of time, more knowl- 
edge of music than we generally receive here, it 
is mostly owing to the better facilities for listen- 
ing to classical music. The choice of music 
being generally left with the experienced 
teacher, the pupil will not waste time in learn- 
ing a kind of music which brings out no new 
idea of composition, and which will seldom or 
never live in the memory of a second genera- 
tion. 

I say. again, there is talent in abundance here ; 
let us attend to the training properly, praise the 
performer léss, and criticise him or her more. 

To teachers of music, I would say also, that 
when you have your pupils learning classical 
music (which can be procured as cheap as any 
other), you will have the benefit in cultivating 
your taste. By introducing the best style of 
music, you may meet with some difficulty at 
first ; itis not so easy to comprehend music, to 
treat it as a language, but we should try to do 
justice to a science which is more than mere 
regulated noise. 


THEODORE ASCHERFELD. 
Pennington, N. J. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 


[From the London “ Journal of Health.’’) 


Pureno.oey teaches that the central and high- 
est cerebral organ is Veneration. Its function 
relates toa superior. So far as that organ ex- 
ists in brutes, it finds -its object in man; for 
though they construct nests, burrows, lairs, and 
waxen cells, they never build temples ; though 
the pelican dwells in a solitary place, it is not 
for private prayer ; and though sheep form a 
flock, it is not a worshipping assembly. Man is 
their divinity, and him they regard with fear, 
confidence, love, or terror. Man knows no supe- 
rior to himself. To whom, then, does the high- 
est organ of his nature relate? It cannot be 
without an object, or it would be a natural incon- 
gruity, such as all nature disowns. From the 
necessity of its own nature it must act. It goes 
forth naturally and spontaneously to the super- 
sensible. It seeks and finds its correspondent 
objects in the invisible, and its appropriate sphere 
in the future. Accordingly, everywhere, and 
in every age, men have worshipped something 
deemed to be superior to themselves. If there 
be no God, the brute alone is intelligent, and 
reason is irrational ; which is absurd. But man 
cannot exercise his faculty of veneration towards 
the unknown ; he has, therefore, attempted crea- 
tions of divinity ; and all his imaginations of the 
venerative objects have been in human forms. 
Thus the developments of this phrenological or- 
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gan have demonstrated that the exercises of man 
include a revelation and a Divine humanity, and 
Christianity satisfies them both, with the Bible 
and the Son of God. 

Around the highest organ, which relates to the 
highest Being, are clustered hope and benevo- 
lence, conscientiousness, and firmness. The two 
last organs have their highest exercises in a sin- 
cere and inflexible faith, and the two former in 
hope and charity. But the organ of benevolence 
is said to be based on the organs of intellect, 
having, like veneration, a higher cerebral posi- 
tion than the others. So that phrenology, like 
Christianity, teaches of faith, hope, and charity, 
that “the greatest of these is charity.” 

Phrenology regards man as a natural being. 
As such, he is as he was constituted, without his 
own consent or knowledge ; and he is placed in 
circumstances which owe not their existence or 
character to him. We are not responsible for 
being what we are, as natural beings. Like the 
tiger and the lamb, we are what the Creator 
made us. But we are moral beings, and they 
are not. The tiger cannot be gentle, nor the 
lamb ferocious. We, on the contrary, possess 
the power of moral preference and self-control. 
Each phrenological organ is capable of use, in 
conformity with the moral law, and of abuse, in 
contravention to the law. In the former in- 
stance, there is obedience, and in the latter there 
is sin; in both there is responsibility. The mo- 
ral government of God regards us as moral 
agents, and governs us by moral law. As moral 
agents, we possess moral excellence or moral 
evil, and we therefore receive consequent and 
corresponding reward or penalty. 

Thus, it is clear that science and religion agree 
with, and corroborate each other. Phrenology 
finds its correlatives in the doctrines and ethics 
of Christianity. Christianity receives confirma- 
tion from a science which has been propounded 
as materialism; and, after the revolution of 
eighteen centuries, nature discloses a new testi- 
mony to the divinity of the Bible. T. M. 

[This appeared in the English “ Methodist 
Pilot and Revival Record,” Dec. Ist, 1855.] 





PHRENOLOGY 
IN FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA. 

At the close of a course of eight lectures, by 
Mr. Sizer, of the firm of Fowlers, Wells & Co., 
of Philadelphia, the following report was made : 

The Committee, appointed by the audience to 
select subjects for Phrenological Examinations 
by Mr. Sizer, beg leave to report : 

That when those persons selected for public 
examination were well known to the Committee, 
they do not hesitate to affirm to the best of 
knowledge and belief, that the descriptions of 
their characters corresponded very accurately 
with that demonstrated by the individual sub- 
jects themselves in their intercourse with So- 
ciety ; and 

Whereas, Mr. Sizer has shown in his course of 
lectures, to the satisfaction of a large and inter- 
ested audience, that Phrenology, like all true 
science, is a handmaid to religion, and that some 
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knowledge of it is of the greatest utility to 
parents, teachers, and all who have the care and 


training of youth ; and also to young persons to 
enable them to make choice of a suitable occu- 
pation or profession ; or what is of much greater 
importance, a companion for life : be it therefore 

Resolved, That the thanksof this audience be 
tendered to Mr. Sizer for the able and interest- 
ing manner in which he has presented the sub- 
ject in his lectures, and also to Mr. Joseph 
Wright, by whose liberality we have had the 
pleasure of listening to them. 

Rev. C. Luxens, 
B. H. Deacon, M. p.{ Committee, 
H. QUICKSALL, 

Nore.—Mr. Wright, a wealthy citizen of 
Frankford, procured the lectures to be delivered 
and paid the entire expense, making them free 
to the people. 





POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Kovan-tsk, a celebrated economist of the Celes- 
tial Empire who lived more than two thousand 
years ago, made the following just remarks :— 


“There is no commerce permanently advan- 
tageous but the exchange of things useful and 
necessary. The trade in articles of pomp, ele- 
gance or curiosity, whether carried on by ex- 
change or by money payments, suppose the exis- 
tence of luxury ; now luxury, which is the abun- 
dance of what is superfluous among certain citi- 
zens, supposes the want of necessaries among 
others. The more horses the rich put to their 
chariots, the more people will have to walk on 
foot ; the more their houses are vast and magnifi- 
cent, the more those of the poor are small and 
miserable; the more their tables are covered 
with dainties, the more people there are reduced 
to eat rice and barley. 

“The best that can be done for men in a social 
state by means of industry and labor, is that all 
should have the necessaries and some the con- 
veniences of life.” 


It will be difficult to show that this philosophy 
is not sound. The ambition for luxuries is one of 
the leading evils of social life. Men are not sat- 
isfied with the necessaries of life. They must 
have the conveniences. Nor is this enough. They 
want the luxuries, and when honest industry and 
trade will not secure them, they are tempted to 
overreach, deceive, defraud. Temptations mul- 
tiply with luxuries. The first object of social life 
is to make people comfortable. This done, the 
conveniences will cultivate their tastes and ele- 
vate their aims. When people have the conven- 
iences, then they may devote their surplus ener- 
gies, and means, and time, to social, intellectual, 
and spiritual culture. Instead of toiling for luxu- 
ries, let them seek wisdom, knowledge, social en- 
joyments, spiritual improvement. We ask peo- 
ple to be wise and pious ; but not much can we 
expect of them in these directions, while their 
daily wants are begging supplies. People must 
be fed and clothed before they will be very intel- 
lectual and religious. G. S. W. 
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HIGH FOREHEADS, BEAUTY 
AND INTELLECT. 


The following morceau, copied it will be seen 
from the Boston Post, contains some misrepre- 
sentations that call for on answer. Says that 
authority, speaking of “ High Foreheads :” 

The notion that high foreheads in women as 
well as in men, are indispensable to beauty, came 
into vogue with phrenology, and is going out 
with the decline of that pretentious and plausi- 
ble “science.” Not long ago more than one 
fine lady shaved her head to give it an “ intel- 
lectual appearance,’’ and the custom of combing 
the hair from the forehead probably originated 
in the same mistaken ambition. When it is con- 
sidered that a great expanse of forehead gives a 
a bold, masculine look—that from frons (fore- 
head) comes the word ~ effrontary ”—it will not 
be wondered that the ancient painters, sculptors 
and poets considered a low forehead “ a charm- 
ing thing in woman,” and indeed indispensable 
to female beauty. 

Horace praises Lycoris for her low forehead, 
(tenuis frons,) and Martial commends the same 
grace as decidedly as he praises the arched eye- 
brow. The artists in stone and pigments know 
very well that modesty and gentleness could not 
be made to consist with tall heads or extremely 
broad ones ; and accordingly without a single no- 
table exception, their women—unless made on 
purpose to represent shrews and the coarser class 
of Cyprians—have low foreheads. But nature, 
a higher authority, has distinguished the fairest 
of the sex in the same way ; and foolishly per- 
verse are they who would make themselves anew 
in the hope of improvement. 

This plausible piece of sophistry we propose to 
dissect ; stating, however, in the outset, that we 
leave the preaching and the literature of our 
country to show how far Phrenology is on the “de- 
cline” among us; and assuring the reader that 
we feel no anxiety as to whether the ladies con- 
tinue to shave their foretops or comb back their 
hair, as we think the truth of the “ science” in- 
augurated by the researches of Dr. Gall, rests on 
quite other grounds than these, and will advance 
by quite other methods. 

The first “count” in the charge made by the 
Post is that “ the notion that high foreheads are 





indispensable to beauty, came into vogue with 
phrenology.” Beauty is of various kinds, suited 
to various standards and tastes ; but as we learn 
subsequently in the extract above, that it is in- 
tellectual beauty (‘‘an intellectual appearance ’’) 
that is referred to, we shall confine our attention 
to that. We shall presently show by facts, that 
there is a connction between forehead and intel- 
lect. Just now our task is to prove that the idea 
of this connection did not come into vogue with 
phrenology ; and that a low forehead was not in 
all cases deemed by the ancient or the modern 
painters or sculptors an essential of beauty, even 
when associated with “ modesty ” and gentleness. 
Both the latter assertions will be fully established 
by facts, in giving which, we shall follow the 
lead of the Post, and speak at first of instances 
drawn from both sexes. 


Whoever will take the pains to consult “ Bell’s 
New Pantheon,” a sort of Dictionary of ancient 
deities and heroes, with plates, which are accu- 
rate representations of celebrated statues or 
pictures of many of those characters,—a work 
published in England, in 1790, and to be found 
in many of our libraries,—will find that in the 
copies there given, the correspondence between 
the received character and the proper phreno- 
logy isin most cases remarkably evident. Mi- 
nerva, the goddess of wisdom, and Isis, the Gre- 
cian Minerva, have both of them full, broad, and 
forehe ds, such as few judges would hesitate to 
pronounce intellectual. In both these, also, and 
in others to be named, the forehead is long before 
the ears, that is, it is advancing or deep, and not 
flattened back or retiring,—and this we believe 
to be in fact a quality not less important in de- 
termining intellectuality, than is height of fore- 
head. 


The nine Muses are represented with full, open 
foreheads ; and in Clio, (muse of History,) Tha- 
lia (Comedy,) Melpomene, (Tragedy,) and Ura- 
nia, (Astronomy,) the forehead is decidedly high. 
Juno hasa full, high forehead, most developed 
just over the eyes. In the celebrated Venus de 
Medicis, the forehead is not low, nor small, al- 
though it is not as high as in some other statues 
of goddesses. In the other goddesses, whose 
attributes are more of a material character, the 
forehead is usually low. 


“ Genius’ a Roman divinity, has the forehead 
high, though partly obscured by the falling of 
the hair over it, but very broad, and swelling out 
so enormously in the region to which phreno- 
logists give the name of Ideality, as to impart 
to the face rather a wedge form than the admired 
oval outline. Such a forehead have Bryant and 
Irving, and such a forehead had the imaginative 
Poe. Jupiter is always chiseled or painted with 
a high and large forehead; and in the Capi- 
toline Jupiter, this feature was so large and pro- 
minent as, probably, to surpass any human 
development ever witnessed, and almost to con- 
stitute a deformity. Silenus, chief follower of 
Bacchus, and a wine-bibber, but also the precep- 
tor of his master, and endowed with a mysterious 
wisdom, has a bald head, with a very high fore- 
head, prominent above; and in this particular 
much resembling the majestic frontal develop- 
ments of Humboldt, Franklin, and Gall. Bo- 
chart draws a parallel between Silenus and 
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Christ ; believing the Grecian conception of the 
former to have been drawn through tradition 
from the Hebrew prophecies of the latter. On 
the other hand, Pluto, Neptune, Hercules, Atlas, 
and Mars, invariably have the forehead broad, 
low, and heavy, and usually retiring, with a 
coarse face and powerful frame,—a perfect model 
for our modern “hewers of wood,’’ bullies, or 
hired soldiery. In the same way Pan is repre- 
sented, rlong with Apollo; while t e latter has 
the forehead high and prominent. 

We find the same principles of art prevailing 
in other imaginative productions. Christ is al- 
most without exception represented with a high 
full forehead, not much, if at all, retiring. So 
are the apostles, save Judas; some of the for- 
mer carrying heads, that would honor our mo- 
dern sages, while in the latter, the low, heavy, 
retiring head again meets us. The Madonna 
and child, usually have very high, full fore- 
heads ; but neither appears more “ masculine ”’ 
or shows less “ modesty ’’ or “ gentleness,” from 
such a feature. And to these proofs we must 
add the testimony of two poets, and poets before 
whom Horace and Martial may “hide their di- 
minished heads.” Milton, in a line which men 
never get wearied of nothing, speaks of “ the 
spacious forehead of sublimest thought,’’ and 
Shakespeare in the Tempest, shows how natu- 
rally the mind links a small, low forehead with 
want of intelligence, when he makes Caliban re- 
monstrate with Trinculo in the fear that they 
should deserve to be turned 


“to barnacles, or to apes 
With foreheads villainous low.” 


One point is established therefore, namely, that 
if a low, small forehead be an eseential of, and 
a desirable trait in, female beauty, it is so be- 
cause it shows a lack of wide-reaching and deep- 
searching intelligence! This is a point to wi ich 
we shall come again. 

Phrenology did not introduce, therefore, the 
notion that a high forehead is accompanied with 
proportionate intellect ; for that relation of facts 
was observed as early as the days of Greece and 
Rome. No: Phrenology, like all other sciences, 
found its facts waiting for an explanation ; it 
did not make them. For although the artists 
and poets thus agree that a high forehead be- 
tokens intellect, at the same time that it is not 
incompatible with beauty, it may be said that 
possibly these authorities are mistaken. Another 
class of facts is needed, then ; and such are at 
hand in abundance. Negroes, American Ind!- 
ans, South Sea Islanders, in fact, all the unde- 
veloped, unintellectual races of the earth, show 
without exception the low, narrow, retreating, 
and taken as awhole, although some parts may 
be prominent, invariably small forehead. On 
the other hand what adds most of all to the 
glory of the physiognomy of the Europeo-Ameri- 
can race, is, its full development of forehead, 
its large “facial angle”—its rising dome of 
thought towering over the common outline of the 
features. And we challege any one to show 
where there has appearea in our race a man or 
woman of great and decided intellectual abilities, 
in whom there was not to be found the large fron- 
tal head, or the intensely active constitution con- 
joined to a fair or full development of forehead, / 
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which the phrenologist at once recognizes,and | depih, profundity, or far-reaching 
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which ‘srequired according to the principles of | power, and this is to be found in /ength of anterior 
his Science. The heads of Socrates, Galileo, Leib- 
itz, Pascal, Montaigne, Gall, Napoleon, Cuvier, 
Dupuytren, Humboldt, Bacon, Locke, Melanc- | 


| 
| 


thon, Franklin, Edwards, Doctors Richard and 
James Rush, and Dr. Caldwell, are alone sufli- 
cient, if studied in their general and special fron- 
tal developments, to set at rest all question as 
to the truth of Phrenology. 

But, say objectors, high foreheads do not always 
show strong intellect. There isa good deal of 
misapprehension on this point, that requires 
clearing up. If the Editor of the Post were 
required to pronounce judgment on a contribu- 
tion offered for its pages, he would never decide 
from a single point of view. He would not say, 
“if the article will make just half a column, 
accept it; it is what we want.” He would de- 
sire to know additionally whether the sentiments 
agreed with his own, whether the piece were well 
written, whether the subject possessed an intrin- 
sic interest, etc. The Post knows very well 
that in all cases one physical, moral, or social 
law is modified by another ; and that the results 
we daily deal with, and the judgments we daily 
form, depend on several combined influences or 
antecedents, and almost never on one only. All 
this that journal puts into practice every day— 
would throw up its business in disgust if it 
were not allowed todo! Why will not the Post 
allow to phrenologists the enjoyment of a princi- 
ple essential to its own existence? To appiy : 

There are several points to be considered in a 
forehead ; and he is a very poor phrenologist 
who has said that height of forehead, taken alone, 
is a criterion of the strength of intellect. We 
believe no phrenologist has ever said so. A 
forehead may be really or apparently high, and 
yet retiring, or sloping backward ; in which case 
the reflecting intellect isat least not so good as the 
perceiving, and may be but moderate. A fore- 
head may seem to be high, from partial or com- 
plete baldness. The phrenologist does not 
measure from the eyes to the hair, but from 
the eyes to the upper border of Comparison and 
Causality, whether these organs be high or low, 
large or small, prominent or retiring. He knows 
where to find this upper border in any case; a 
thing which the Post has probably not studied. 
Again: above the reflecting organs are Benevo- 
lence, Intuition, Pliability, Wit and Humor,— 
the social graces ; and many a forehead in which 


projection,—a head stretching far before the ears, 
and justifying the common-sense expression 


which has become proverbial, “a /ong-headed | 


man.”’ Such a head has Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, whose intellectual developments, viewed 


| in front, seem insignificant ; but who shows to 


the skilful phrenologist the source of his depth, 


| penetration, and far-reacting, the moment he 


gives a profile view of himself. 


| head which reaches into futurity, and sees results 





which common men, like our friend of the Post, 
must blunder into the experience of, in order 
to know. Many intellectual heads fail to have 
justice done them, because they are of this 
unapparent order; while others, like those of 
Franklin, Webster, or Napoleon, show at first 
view the presence of intellect, by their promi- 
nent frontal development. But of course, the 
kind and degree of mental activity are different 
in these different cases. as well as the outer mani- 
festation. 

But still again; a person with really well- 
developed forehead, may fail to show his true 
capacity, from want of education or opportunity, 
from exhaustion by labors or cares, or from the 
unfortunate waste of his energies on appetite 
or pleasures. Still the general fact of the coin- 
cidence of intellect with head, especially with 
forehead, remains ; and it has been generally un- 
derstood and acted upon. 


We are now prepared to answer the question 
whether a low or a small forehead in woman is 
consistent with the highest or true order of 
beauty—and in the negative. But we can seea 
reason why it may have been considered so in 
the past. Woman has been the undeveloped half 
of all peoples, civilized as well as barbarous. 
She is in our own favored land but just out of the 
ruder forms of serfdom to masculine power. 
She has not received a true education, and never 
has been more than grumblingly permitted in 
the walks of literature. She has furnished to 
science not more than one laborer where the op- 
posite sex has contributed its ten thousand. She 
has been compelled to wear a low and narrow fore- 
head ; and now she is told that is most becom- 
ing and beautiful in her! Shall Horace, and 


| Martial, and the Boston Post, continue to be her 
| lawgivers in matters of taste and beauty ? Have 


close observation will show what a casual glance | 


does not, is very high, from the swelling out of 
these uppermost organs (which are far too often 
small), and the high forehead not being attended 
with great depth of head anterior to the ear, 
shows not intellect, but social sentiment, sport- 
iveness and kindness of disposition. 


There are, as has been said, many points in de- | 


termining a good intellectual forehead. The 
wide upper forehead has comprehension and 
grasp of intellect. 


gans show activity. The high forehead, except 





we not an enlarged experience and knowledge 
received from the passing centuries? And shall 
not our standard of excllence advance with our 
own progress? Jenuis does not mean /oww, and the 
Post must improve its latinity. Tenwis signi- 
fies thin, slender, narrow, or small,—-the very 
character of forehead from which, for the sake 
of our own comfort, and the well-being of our 
children and humanity; “Good Lord deliver 
us!’ Again ; it is not certain that “ effrontery ” 


| has any reference whatever to the forehead ; 


The prominent or sharp or- | 


. . | 
in the cases above named, shows fulness or com- 


pleteness of intellect; but alone, it may be neither 
comprehensive in individual acts of reason- 
ing, nor active, nor deep. The truest test of 
all is doubtless that trait which accompanies 


rather it is very certain that it has none, 
“ Frons”’ signifies either forehead, face, or 
front, (i. e.) the forepart of anything. Now 
what do we mean when we say a bold front ? Not 
a bold forehead, by any means; buta bold face, 
a face which has “ brass” in it; the very thing 
which again, we express by effrontery. If 
‘*frons,”’ (i. e.) front, always signifies forehead, 
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intellectual | 


This is the | 
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then a frontispiece is a forehead-pisce, and not 
the front-piece of a book. The Post’. derivation, 
therefore, is a gratuitous fling at phrenology, 
unsustained by analogy or sense. 

But, finally, what is the animus of the Post’s 
criticism? Why does that respectable sheet go 
out of its way to lecture the “ weaker sex”’ on 
taste? Why does it become an ally of French 
milliners, and second their persevering attack, all 
too successful as it is, on the remaining good 
sense and rightful ambition of the women 
of our country? High Foreheads in women 
are evidently obnoxious to the Post. Why 
are they so? Is it because man, preémi- 
nently the possessor of reason, as society now 
stands, is but too well satisfied to go on, as he 
has done, wasting the exercise of that reason to 
a great extent on the ends and gratification of 
his selfish and animal passions? And because 
it will prove inconvenient to him for her to 
reason in whom,as a sex, the latter and lower 
development is so much less imperious? If this 
is not the reason, by all means let us hear a 
worthier one! but we are left to ask, can any- 
other reason be found? 

In such a spirit it is, we must suppose, that the 
argument, or charge, which killed Bloomericm, 
is skilfully trumped up to put down “ high fore- 
heads” in women. “The coarser class of Cypri- 
ans” alone, according to our authority, have 
high foreheads,—a notorious untruth, by the 
way ; since it is the coarser’of any class of males 
or females that have Jow foreheads; not as a 
“ fashion,” but as an inflexible law of nature, 
and an expression of the inner force that moulds 
all forms into correspondence with spirit. 

Let women then shave their foreheads, much 
rather than compress their waists, and diminish 
the future manhood and womanhood of their 
children. By the former practice, they pay an 
involuntary homage-—a very poor sort of homage, 
it is confessed—to a phasis in the ascending 
scale of human development not yet reached, 
and hold out the earnest of what the sex and 
the race is yet to attain to, and what they would 
reach at a bound, did not the inexorable laws of 
nature intervene, and say, “No! not by any 
cunning skill of the individual, but by a patient, 
truthfal, longing, suffering struggle through the 
ages, shall spiritual excellence and power, and 
their expression in the physical type, be at- 
tained!”’ 





Patent Mepicixze.--The following certificate 
to the efficacy of patent pills is taken from the Philadephia 
Merevry : 

“TI, John Lubberlie was supposed to be in the last stage 
of consumption in the year '43, suffering at the same time 
under a severe attack of rhumatism, liver complaint, gravel, 
dropsy, and cholera morbus. Simultaneously, also, I took 
yellow fever and small pox, the latter assuming the chronic 
form of scrofula, completely destroyed my lungs, liver, 
spinal marrow, nervous system, and the entire contents of 
my cranium. I got so low that I did not know my brother- 
in-law when he came to borrow some money. For three 
months! swallowed nothing but twenty packages of Kun- 
kelhausen’s pills, which effected an immediate cure in two 
weeks. Sworn and subscribed, &c. 

“ P. S.—My late uncle, Bacchus Pottinger, was afflicted 
so long with the gout, (contracted by living too long on 
bear's meat and alligator's eggs,) that his life became a bur- 
den tohim. He took only four boxes of said pills, and life 
was a burden to him no longer. 
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Events of the Want). 


DOMESTIC. 


Concress.—The protracted contest for the 
election of Speaker was brought to a close in the House on 
the 2d of February by the adoption of the Plurality rule, 
and the subsequent choice of Mr. Banks. He was elected 
on the first vote under the rule by 103 to 100 for Mr. Aiken 
Speaker Banks is the fourth citizen of Massachusetts who 
has filled that high and honorable office under our govern- 
ment. Theodore Sedgwick was Speaker in the 6th Congress, 
1799-1800; Joseph B. Varnum in the 10th and 11th, 1807-11; 
Robert C. Winthrop in the 86th, 184!-50; and Nathaniel P. 
Banks in the 34th. The principal topics of discussion in 
Congress have related to the Kansas difficulties and the ac- 
tion of the Naval Retiring Board. The Secretary of the 
Navy, for remedying such errois of judgment or mistakes 
as may have occurred in the action of the late Naval Retir- 
ing Board, has made the Senate Committee two proposi- 
tions. They are as follows:—The first plan is, to let the 
vacancies occasioned by death, resignation, or dismissal, be 
filled by such of the removed or dropped officers as the 
Executive may deem it just and proper to restore, instead 
of making promotions from the active list. Another plan 
which would require Legislative as well as Executive ac- 
tion, is to authorize the temporary increase of the number 
of officers, to such a point as will enable the President to 
nominate to the Senate such as it may be considered just 
and proper to restore,—with the proviso, however, that no 
more commissions be hereafter granted, until by deaths, re- 
signations, or removals, the number of officers shall have 
been reduced to the number at present allowed by law. The 
suggestions of the Secretary of the Navy do not arise from 
a conviction on his part, or that of the Executive, that the 
complaints and appeals of officers affected by the action are 
well founded, or that any material injustice has been done 
in the discharge of the duties of the Board. His views were 
called for by the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
P ted in pli with that call. He intimates his 
approval of the general principles upon which the Board 
acted, and states that the President took great pains to satis- 
fy himself that those principles were sound. The Secretary, 
further, expresses a conviction that the errors or mistakes 
of the Board, or cases properly calling for interference, are 
by no means numerous. The latest plan proposed by the 
Naval Committee in the Senate in concurrence with the 
President and the Secretary of the Navy, provides that 
the President shall be authorized to organize as many 
Boards of Inquiry as may be necessary to examine the pro- 
fessional, moral, mental and physical qualifications of any 
dropped officer making application for restoration ; and upon 
a report of the facts, with the opinion of the Board of In- 
quiry, may at his discretion restore such officer to the rank 
formerly occupied before the action of the late Board. As 
many of the dropped officers cannot be restored within six 
months according to the foregoing provisions, they shall be 
allowed one year's full pay. The present grades active list 
authorized to be so increased as to replace officers upon the 
favorable actions of Boards of Inquiry; but vacancies sub- 
sequently occurring by death, resignation, or other causes, 
not to be filled, so as to keep the aggregate of service within 
its present limits. The President may restore from the fur- 
loughed to the leave-pay list, it being also understood that 
he may restore from both these to the active list, to enable 
him to repair injustice springing in his opinion from error 
Promotions are to proceed on the reserved as on the active 
list, without increase of pay. The grade of Admiral is to 
be revived, and the President authorized to confer it on any 
officer of eminent merit, but without increased pay. This 
is intended for Commodore Stewart. A scientific corps of 
the Navy is created, to be presided over by one captain, 
with five commanders and ten lieutenants. Five masters’ 
promotions to take place as on the active list, though inde- 
pendent of it. This provision is intended for Lieut. Maury 
as captain. 








Tae Parvontinc Powsr.—The Constitution 
gives the President the power to “ grant reprieves and par- 
dons” for offences against the United States ; but not to com- 
mute punishment. President Fillmore, however, in the case 
of William Wells, who was sentenced to death in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for murder, commuted the punishment to 
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imprsonment for life, and the death sentence was stayed 
accordingly. The case, as stated in our last number, has 
been brought before the U. 8. Supreme Court, on the ground 
that the President had no right to commute, and could only 
grant an unconditional pardon. The Court decided for the 
prisoner, and he was set at liberty, 

New York Leaistature.—Some important 
bills have been discussed in the State Legislature, involving 
principles and measures of general interest. A bill amend- 
ing the Poor Laws, which, among other things, promises 
that a man may be arrested who may, by any act, be sup- 
posed about to abscond, when such act would leave his fam- 
ily destitute. As the law now stands, he cannot be appre- 
hended until after he has actually absconded. When a man 
is earning wages, they may be levied on, when sufficient to 
support his family, and he neglects to do so by spending his 
money foolishly for drink or otherwise; and provides for 
the removal of the Superintendent of Poor, who may be a 
drunkard or otherwise incompetent. When a person has 
tenements or other property, (such as household furniture,) 
such property may be converted into means for support of 
family or minor children, by the Justice of Sessions or 
Supervisor, when he abandons them. Another analogous 
bill provides that any married woman, whose husband, from 
drunkenness, or profligacy, or other cause, shall refuse or 
neglect to provide for her support, or the support of her chil- 
dren, or any married woman who may be deserted by her 
husband, without fault on her part, shall have the right to 
transact business in her own name, collect her own earnings 
and those of her minor children, and educate her children, 
free from the interference of her husband, or any other per- 
son. She may also bind out or hire out her minor children. 
Also, hereafter, it shall be necessary to the validity of every 
indenture of apprenticeship, that the mother, if living with 
her husband, signs the same. Another biil looks to the 
equalization of taxes throughout the State, by the appoint- 
ment of three State Tax Commissioners, who shall examine 
the County Assessments. 

Cor. Fremonr’s Ciam.—After a long contro- 
versy, Col. Fremont's Mariposa claim has at length been 
settled by the complete recogaition of his title by the 
United States. When the case was first brought before the 
Supreme Court in Washington, he obtained a favorable de- 
cree, which it was supposed would exclude all further liti- 
gation, and put him in possession of his rights. The Attor- 
ney-General, Mr. Cushing, raised a new issue on some ques- 
tion of survey, and the opinion of the Circuit Court in Cali- 
fornia recently came up for review. The Supreme Court 
not only reaflirmed its former opinion, but it took occasion 
to administer a proper rebuke to Mr, Cushing and the other 
Court, for attempting to resist its authority by a technical 
expedient. After the last opinion was rendered, an appli- 
cation was immediately made to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for a patent, and he notified the counsel of the par- 
ties that he would obey the requisition. This patent has 
since been issued by the President, fully confirming Col. 
Fremont's claim. It will cover nearly 45,000 acres of land, 
the real value of which is not known, but is now estimated 
by millions. It will be the largest and most valuable title 
ever made by the Government. 


Kansas Arrarrs.—A Pro-Slavery meeting was 
held at Leavenworth on the 2d ult., at which it was deter- 
mined to offset the influence of the Free-State agents sent 
abroad, by dispatching George W. McLean to the Southern 
States to give the people there the Pro-Slavery aspect of the 
case, and to urge Southerners to emigrate to the Territory 
and aid in rescuing the control of affairs from the hands 
of the Abolitionists of Lawrence—Robinson, Lane, Brown, 
&c., who are doing everything possible to bring on a civil 
war. They apprehend that many Free-State men will re- 
fuse to follow them into rebellion against the Federal au- 
thority and the laws of the Territory. Messrs. Robinson 
and Lane have adopted precautionary measures, and organ- 
ized a regiment; that the forts are guarded day and night, 
and that munitions of war were being collected in readiness 
for instant service, an attack being expected. Letters con- 
tinue to be received from Kansas, repeating that it is the 
determination of each party in the Territory to carry out its 
purposes, and predicting a bloody collision, unless the Fede- 
ral Government promptly interferes. Orders have been is- 
sued by the War Department, and they were probably con- 
veyed by Governor Sh to Col. 8 There is no 
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doubt that they will be in’ aceordance with the President’ 

views, as expressed in his Special Message in regard to 
Kansas and in his late proclamation, and that directions will 
be given to have them firmly enforced. There are 800 troops 
at Fort Leavenworth, and 400 at Fort Riley, to be called 
out if circumstances demand. 


Stave Case m Crncrnnati.—A tragical affair 
occurred at Cincinnati towards the last of January, prodac- 
ing an excitement which has not yet ceased. It appears 
that a party of seventeen slaves escaped from Boone and 
Kenton Counties, in Kentucky, on the night of the 27th of 
January, and taking with them a horse and sleigh, drove 
that night to the Ohio River, opposite to Cincinnati, where 
they left the team standing and crossed over the river to 
the city on the ice. They were missed a few hours after 
their flight, and Mr. Gaines, who owned five of them, started 
in pursuit. Arriving in the city the next morning, he 
learned the whereabouts of his slaves, He proceeded to 
the office of United States Commissioner John L. Pendery, 
and procuring the necessary warrants he placed them in 
the hands of the Deputy United States Marshal, who went, 
together with his posse, to the place where the fugitives 
were concealed. Kite, a negro of infamous notoriety, and 
the owner of the house in which they had taken refuge, 
was called upon to open the door, but delayed so long that 
the officers attempted to force it open, whereupon one of 
the fugitives fired a pistol at the group outside, severely 
wounding one of the Marshal's Deputies named Patterson. 
A second party of officers came up, and the doors were - 
forced open, and after a short but desperate resistance the 
slaves were secured. In the house were found four adults, 
viz., Simon and his wife, and Robert and his wife, together 
with four children of the latter, the oldest six years and 
the youngest about nine months old. Upon entering a hor- 
rid and melancholy spectacle presented itself One of the 
slave children was discovered lying bleeding to death on 
the floor with its head nearly severed from its body; two 
others, boys, aged about four and five years, were bleeding 
quite freely from wounds in the neck and head, and an 
infant in the hands of one of the women had its head much 
swollen, and was bleeding quite freely at the nose. The 
officers state that Simon and Mary, the eldest of the party, 
made no resistance, but that Margaret and Robert fought 
with the ferocity of tigers, and that during the affray she 
struck her infant on the head with a fire-shovel with the 
intention of taking its life. The captives, as soon as ar- 
rested, were placed in express-wagons and driven rapidly 
to the office of the United States Marshal, followed by a 
large crowd of excited people. Here the children’s wounds 
were examined, and it was found that they were but slightly 
hurt. Upon being questioned, they said that some one in 
the house threw them down and tried to kill them; but 
they either did not know or would not tell who it was. The 
slaves, on reaching the Marshal's office, seated themselves 
around the stoves with dejected countenances, and presery- 
ed a moody silence, refusing to answer any questions pro- 
pounded to them. They are described as faithful and ex- 
cellent servants, and had never before complained at being 
kept in bondage. The other nine of the party escaped, and 
were furnished with through tickets to Canada by a director 
of the underground railroad. After remaining about two 
hours at the Marshal's office, Commissioner Pendery an- 
nounced that the slaves would be removed to the custody 
of the United States Marshal until the next morning, when 
the case would come up for examination. The slaves were 
then taken down stairs to the, street door, when a wild and 
exciting scene took place. A large crowd was assembled, 
and it was evident that their sympathies were with the 
negroes. The drivers of the coaches which were to convey 
the fugitives to the Station House, either from alarm or 
from sympathy toward them, drove off, leaving the officers 
with their charge on the sidewalk. They proceeded on foot 
and reached the Station House in safety, although followed 
by a large crowd of whites and blacks. At about 3 o'clock 
a habeas corpus was issued by Judge Burgoyne, and put 
into the hands of the Deputy Sheriff, who proceeded to the 
Station House and took possession of the fugitives. The 
Deputy Marshal refused at first to give them up, but after- 
ward agreed to compromise by permitting them to be lodged 
in the County Jail. The Deputy Sheriff having put the 
fugitives into a "bus, got in himself and directed it to be 
driven to the Jail, but the Marshal jumped on the box and 
ordered the driver to proceed to the United States Court 
Rooms. He succeeded in getting the slaves up to his office, 
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but the Deputy Sheriff sent for Sheriff Brashear and a large 
force, and by these they were retaken and finally lodged in 
the County Jail at about 8 o'clock in the evening. The trial 
of the old couple has since been concluded before the U. 8. 
Marshal, but before he had rendered a decision, they were 
arrested under an indictment by the Grand Jury for aiding 
and abetting in the crime of murder. The Marshal acquiesced 
in their transference to the State authorities, and they 
are at least safe from plantation vengeance until they shall 
have had their trial under Ohio law. The young man and 
his wife, who murdered her child to keep it out of slavery, 
are now under examination before the Commissioner, but 
will also be held for trial for murder, and as the proof is 
ample, the mother at least will be held in prison until ber 
crime is expiated, 

CotonizatTion.—The Colonization Society from 
Connecticut has raised, during the five years ending with 
the last, $30,420 87. Duringthe same period thirty of the 
respectable colored people of the State have emigrated to 
Liberia. One has been a member of the Legislature of Li- 
beria, from Grand Bassa county ; another is High Sheriff of 
the same counry; another a physician; another a daguer- 
rean artist and a merchant; and others successful farmers. 

Ewvanxctration.—At New Orleans a lady who 
owns twenty slaves that she feels desirous of emancipating, 
applied to the First District Court for permission to set 
them free, and allow them to remain in the State The jury 
in the case could not agree, thus virtually refusing to com- 
ply with the petition. The idea of the jurors was that there 
was too much of that sort of population now, and that they 
should be removed out of the State, 

Tue Rum Trape.—The exports of rum from 
Boston since the first of September last have been 450,000 
gallons. The exportations from New York have also been 
large, reaching 400,000 gallons in the last three weeks. The 
price of New England rum, when the Eastern war com- 
menced, was thirty cents a gallon ; it is now fifty-two cents, 
with an activity of demand greater than the ability to sup- 
ply. It is sald that an eminent house in Boston took a 
French Government contract for 600,000 gallons of New 
England rum at a price governed by the advance of mo- 
lasses, 


Hvutcutnsoy.—The Hutchinson Brothers are 
going to settle in Minnesota after their long rambles. They, 
in company with other gentlemen of kindred spirit, have 
purchased a tract of land on one of the forks of the Crow 
River, and there they have already founded the town of 
Hutchinson. The town is to be built and governed partly 
on the associative principle; that is, some of the buildings 
are to be owned and usedin common, such as the Town 
Hall or Assembly Rooms, the Library, Reading Room, and 
others. Mr. Judson J. tiutchinson, with his usual liberal- 
ity, has presented a fine piano for the Music Hall. 

Fires.—The destruction of property in the 
United States by fires during the month of January, was 
very large. There were thirty-nine fires, where the loss in 
each instance exceeded $10,000 ; sixteen of which destroyed 
manufacturing property. The total loss amounted to 
$1,404,000. The largest fires occurred at Middletown, Ct., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Charleston, 8. C., Cincinnati, Auburn, 
Utica, Buffalo, and Lowell. 


Jerome anD Barnum.—The Connecticut finan- 
celal circles are greatly agitated by the embarrassments of 
the Jerome Clock Company, in which Mr. Barnum is pretty 
deeply implicated. The Company has failed for three-fourths 
of a million of dollars. The assets as figured up by Mr. 
Jerome, amount to $477,159 ; as estimated by the creditors 
to $220,144. Barnum says he is endorsed for $510,000. He 
proposes to give $100,000 to be released from his indorse- 
ments and acceptances, and the creditors propose to release 
him if he will relinquish all his mortgages and pay $150,000. 
The creditors propose to make a new Company, with a ca- 
pital of 250,000, made up of the paper of the old Company. 
The Company had some ten or fifteen agencies in different 
parts of the world, which is the cause of their failure. 





Tue Astor Lisrary.—In the annual report of 
the trustees of the Astor Library, submitted to the Legis- 
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lature, it is stated that William B. Astor has made a muni- 
ficent addition to the Astor Library. He has presented 
three lots adjoining the present building, extending eighty 
feet wide and one hundred and twenty deep, worth $30,576, 
for the purpose of the Library. He has also announced his 
purpose to erect upon these lots a suitable building, and to 
add such sums of money for the purchase of books as he 
may from time to time think proper. The amount of the 
whole donation will probably not fall short of $100,000. The 
report states that the aggregate expenses of the trustees for 
the Library have been $120,830. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


Proresson Epwarp Trrewt CuHanninG, of Har- 
vard College, died in Cambridge, on Thursday, the 7th ult. 
of congestion of the lungs. Mr. Channing was appointed 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard 
College in 1819, which office he held for thirty-two years, 
and resigned it in 1851. He was one of the early conductors 
of the North American Review, and in latter years a fre- 
quent contributor to it. 

Two well-known citizens of Boston died on 
Monday, February 4th, namely, Daniel Safford, prominent 
for the interest he has for many years taken in missionary 
enterprises, and Cyrus Alger, the well-known cannon and 
gun maker, 

Hon. Bensammn Seaver, formerly Mayor of 
Boston, died at the residence of his son-in-law, in Roxbury. 
Mr. Seaver for many years occupied a prominent position 
in the mercantile circles of Boston. 

Hon. Anprew J. Mier, the Senator from 
Richmond, Va, died of pneumonia while on a visit to his 
family in Augusta, on the 8rd ult. 


Hox. Toomas Stix, a distinguished lawyer 
and politician, died in Erie, Pa. last month. 

Hon. Benzamin C. Eastman, late a member of 
Congress from Wisconsin, died at his residence in Platte- 
ville, last month. 

Mrs. Exizaneta Symaes, last surviving sister 
of Benjamin Russell, former editor of the old Columbian 
Sentinel, and a resident of Boston during the Revolution, 
died recently at the age of 91. 

ALEXANDER Gaston, Esq., aged 83 years, died 
at Roxbury, Mass., last month. He was a native of Connec- 
ticut, but for the last twenty years has resided in Roxbury. 


FOREIGN. 


Great Brrrary.—The British Parliament was 
opened on the Sist of January, by the Queen in person, 
with the usual i ‘ing state i It is stated that 
the official persons most noticed in the gorgeous assem- 
blage in the House of Lords, were Mr. Buchanan, in citi- 
zen's dress; the Turkish Minister, because he wore a fez; 
and the Haytien Ambassador, on account of his colour. 

In the House of Lords the Earl of Gosford moved the 
Address, and the Earl of Abingdon seconded. The Ear! of 
Derby did not oppose, but considered the Royal Speech 
bare, cold, and meagre, saying it ought to have referred to 
the state of their affairs with America, with India, and the 
fall of Kars. In carrying out the foreign enlistment 
scheme, the Government, he conceived, had evaded the 
spirit of the municipal law of the United States, and he 
hoped the apology would be received. He regretted, how- 
ever, that there was not a conciliatory paragraph intro- 
duced into the speech in reference to the subject. Lord 
Clarendon (the Foreign Secretary) said that he had offered 
to refer the whole matter in dispute about Central America 
to the arbitration of any third power, both sides agreeing 
to be bound by the decision. That offer has not yet been 
accepted. It has been renewed, and he hoped, upon further 
consideration the U. 8. Government will agree to it. With 
respect to recruiting in the United States. it would not have 
aided a friendly solution to allude to it from the throne: 





while he declared that the Government were perfectly sat- | 


isfied with Mr. Crampton’s conduct, convinced that neither 





intentionally nor accidentally had he violated any law of the 
United States, 


Tue Peace Necortiatioxs.—The dispatches of 
the Russian Government, completing and confirming the an- 
nouncement of the unconditional acceptance of Austria'spro- 
positions, were received at Vienna on the 23d of January,and 
a courier immediately conveyed them to Paris and London. 
A memorandum embodying the propositions, had been sign- 
at Vienna, and sent to Paris and London. It is reported 
that the Congress will meet at Paris on Feb. 17th, that very 
little time will! be lost in the discussion of the subject, and 
the whole matter will be brought to a lusion by Feb- 
ruary 25th. The signing of the preliminaries prior to the 

pening of the Confe , now only awaits the arrival of 
the Turkish Plenipotentiary. It isstated that Prussia re- 
fuses to agree to the conditions exacted by the Allies pre- 
liminary to her admission into the Peace Conference, and 
that consequently she will be excluded from the Conference 
but be invited to sign the final deed of settlement. Baron 
Brunow and Count Orloff are the Russian Plenipotentiaries, 
assisted by Messrs. Titoff and Fenton. Lord Clarendon rep- 
resents England; Marquis d'Azeglio, Sardinia; Count 
Buol, Austria ; M. Walewski, France: Dervish Pacha, Tur- 
key. 








DownFaL. or Emperor Sovtovque.—Advices 
from Port-au-Prince, of January ist, confirm the defeat of 
the Haytiens by the Dominicans. Faustin had escaped 
from the field, and a reward of 10,000 doubloons was offered 
for his head. There is an intense feeling against him, and 
if caught he would be shot by his own people. It appears 
that his army consisted of about 30,000 men, which were 
divided into three detachments—the army from the north, 
under the command of Pau! Ducayeste, of 7,000 men, another 
of 4,000 men, who took a southern route, and the main body 
of the army under the Emperor. Of the company which 
took the southern route nothing is known, except that cross- 
ing the line they were met by a body of Dominicans, and 
the Jacmal regiment, which was in advance, broke their 
lines at the first fire, precipitated themselves upon the rear, 
and produced a general rout of the whole regiment. The 
force under the i diat d of the Emperor 
amounted to about 18,000 men. When near Las Caholas, in 
an open plain bordered by a piece of woods, they came upon 
a body of Dominicans about 400 in number, with a cannon. 
The advance guard continued to move forward until within 
gun shot of the Dominicans, when a conflict occurred, and 
the Haytiens made a precipitate retreat, throwing them- 
selves upon the main body of the army, which was simul- 
taneously charged by the Dominicans. A general retreat 
of the Haytiens now ensued, leaving the Emperor and his 
staff almost alone. They took to a by-path through the 
woods and escaped, but by the narrowest chance. The ene- 
my at one time were within a few feet of him, and he was 
only saved by the loyal exertions of his staff officers, seve- 
ral of whom lost their lives in defending his. The Empe- 
ror is said to have reached a place about sixty miles from 
Cape Haytien with only one thousand men. The southern 
troops who deserted him so faithlessly, to the number of 
1,500, ded in hing Las Caholas. The Emperor 
sent orders for them to join him, but they refused to do so. 
Where the rest of the grand army had gone was not known 
at Port-au-Prince. The Emperor's pecuniary loss must 
have been very great. He had with him over $200,000 in 
money, which was taken, and with it most of the arms, am- 
munition, and provisions of his troops—for most of them 
threw away their arms when they took to their heels. 


Sanpwicu Istanps.—We have files of Sand- 
wich Islands’ papers to December 29. The King had ap- 
pointed the 1st of January to be kept as a day of thanksgiv- 
ing and prayer. The inhabitants of the thriving town of 
Hilo are in great apprehension lest the streams of lava 
from the recent eruption should overwhelm them. A cor- 
respondent writes that the lava app: hing Hilo prog 
like that issuing from Vesuvius under similar circumstances 
—that is to say, a wall of cool lava is formed at the ends and 
sides of the stream, which on moderate slopes remains for 
some time stationary, or nearly so, and when the pressure 
arising from the flow of molten lava behind it becomes too 
great the walls burst, and the lava runs out like the molten 
iron from a furnace when it is drawn. This, being exposed 
to the atmosphere, soon cools, and in a little time, by the 
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peration being repeated, ther wall of cooled lava is 
formed as before. The writer advises to tap the side-walls 
of the stream, so as to divert it from its course on the town 
of Hilo. 


War upon THE Fesez Istanps.—The United 
States sloop-of war John Adama, E. B Boutwell, com- 
mander, arrived at Panama, early on the 8d February, from 
the Fejee Islands, via Valparaiso. The United States ship 
John Adame left in July last, bound to the Fejee Islands, 
to inquire into and seek reparation for many cruelties com- 
mitted by the natives inbabiting those Islands, and to de- 
mand indemnity for the-plunder of several American ships 
trading and fishing in the Fejee Archipelago. The obsti- 
nate and refractory nature of these savages demanding the 
exercise of vigorous and harsh measures, the Commander of 
the John Adams deemed it expedient to teach them their 
obligations to the human race, and did so in a manner that 
made some impression upon them, and which, it isto be 
hoped, they will long remember. During the cruising of the 
John Adams in the Fejee group of Islands, flve sharp en- 
gagements took place between her crew and the cannibals of 
Polynesia, in which American valor was always victorious. 
Five of the largest towns were burnt, and all the houses 
therein reduced to ashes. We learn that an important 
treaty has been ratified between Commander Boutwell and 
Tui Vite or Thokambo, the King of the Fejee, on behalf of 
the American Government, the particulars of which have 
not transpired. The visit of this ship to the Fejee Islands 
has resulted in reéstablishing order and restoring the con- 
fidence of American citizens residing there. 


"Business. 


Cuoice Garpen SzEps.—The following, put up 
in packages at 10 cents each, will be sent, pre- 
paid by mail, on receipt of price: 

Artichoke, 


Asparagus, 
Extra Karly Turnip Beet, 








Cherry 
Cayenne do., 
Large Squash ss 
aa 





i 
eaten, (for ae 


Karly Parple Cape Brocoll, Mo 

Early York Cabbage, jae ge Cheese Pumpkin 
Early Wakefield do., Mammoth do., 
Large Drumhead do., Long Scarlet Radish, 
Large Bergem dv., Scariet Turnip do., 


Large Fiat Dutch do., White do. _ 7 


Fine Drumhead Savoy do., Yellow do. 
Red Dutch do., New Rose Col’ €Chisesewinter do, ey 
Early Horn Carrot, Biack Fall 


Lintesis Rhubarb,’ 

Long White Salsity, 

Round Leaved —_—" 
do. 


Long Orange do., 
Loug White do., 
— London Caulifiower, 


La do. do., New Flandre 
White Soltd Celery, Prickly do., 
Red do. New Zealand  do., 


Karly short Oreen Cucumber, 
Early Cluster do., 
Early white Spined do., 


Early Egg, or Apple Squash, 
Early White Bush do., 
Lima Cocoanut os 


Long Green Prickly do., 
West Indian Gherkin, 

Large Purple Egg Plant, 
Carled scotch Kale, 

Early Curled Silesia Lettuce, 


White Cabbage do., 
Ice Drumhead 0.5 
Brown Dutgh = ? 
Hardy Green 


Fine Nutmeg Musk Sislon, 
Green Citron 

Shillman's Fine Nettled on * 

Fine Ice-Cream Water do., 

Carolina do., do., 

Apple-Seeded do., do., 

Long Green Ukra, 


Boston Marrow “9 
Winter Crook-Neck én. . 
Large Red — 
Large Yellow do. 
et Red Smooth do.» ° 

0. 


Charry 

Early White Dutch Turnip, 
White Strap Leaf do., 
White Globe do., 
Yellow Stone do. 
Yellow Aberdeen do., 
New Yellow Finland do., 
Improved Ruta Baga, 
Sage, 

Summer Savory, 

Sweet Marjoram, 











Large Red Onion, ym 
Large —— ~ Coriander, 
Large Whit ‘ennel, 
Extra Carled ion Lavender, 
Cup Parsnip, Rosemary. 


The following are too bulky to be sent by mail, 
but may be ordered by express, at the following 
prices, in New York: 


Cents. Cents. 
Early Mazagan Beans, pers qt.20 Hair’s New — Mammoth 
Sword Long Pod do., as,perqt., 75 
Broad Windsor do., Stanley non do, — 1 
Early Rob Roy do., Knight’s New Tal! Mam- 
EarlyChina Dwf. do., moth Peas, per quart, $1 00 
Early Valentine do., Dwarf Garden Marrowfat 
Early Mohawk do., Peas, per —_s 19 





Lge White Lima do., Cc ti 1 P 25 
Small do. do., Spring —— or Tares, 25 
Scarlet Running _ Osage Oran, 5 
Ex’ E’lyCedo Meili Peas,— 374 Yellow Locust, per! tb, $1 00 
Early Warwick do,— 19 Honey do., 1 00 
Early Charton do,— 19 Buckthorn — 2 00 
Eacly Washington do.,— 19  Dyer’s Madder, — 1 00 
Champ’nofEnglanddo.,— 374 Apple 60 
Queen of Dwarf dv.,— 50 Strawberry Seed, ra variety, 
British Queen do.,— 50 per paper, 


For the South, California, and Oregon, these 
seeds should be ordered at once, for Spring 
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planting. In Florida, Louisiana, Texas, Alabama, 
Geoargia and Mississippi, the people will soon 
plant their gardens. We hope all will be ready 
in good time, for a good garden furnishes half 


* food for many a family. 


Frower Seeps.—Preparip py Mar.—We have 
obtained from the best sources, in Europe and 
America, a choice selection of the best varieties 
of FLower Seeps yet produced. They are care- 
fully assorted and put up, in strong wrappers, 
in DOLLAR PACKAGES, to go by MAIL, postpaid. 

No. 1 contains fourteen kinds, as named in the 
following list: 


PACKAGE NO. 1.—FOURTEEN KINDS. 


Phlox Drummondu, Varigated Sweet Scabious, 
Mixed Portulaca, Scarlett Cypress Vine, 
Mignonette. Mixed Double Balsams, 
Mixed China Aster, Eryssimum Per offskianum, 
Blue Ageratune, Dark Purple Sponica, 
Sweet Alyssane, Mixed Cockscomb, 
African Hibliscus, Argemone Grandifiora, 
PACKAGE NO. 2.—TWELVE KINDS. 


Cenfranthus Macrosiphon, Yellow Eternal Flower, 
New Peonifowered Asters, Mixed Candytuft, 
Orange Globe Amaranthus, Mixed Nemophila, 
Fine German fen Week Stock. Mart) nia Angularis, 
Mixed Clarkia, White Cypress Vine, 
Gcarlet Iponica, Malope Grandiflora, 
PACKAGE NO. 3.—TEN KINDS. 
Fine Paris Balsams, Purple Hyacinth Beans, 
Fine Mixed German Asters, Lupinus Nanus, 
New Large Flower Mignonette, Collin«ia Bicolor, 
Phiox Drumondu Queen Victoria, —— Maculata, 
Iponica Burridgu, Gilia Tricolor, 

[Those who wish for only a part of these 
Fiower Seeps, should specify according to the 
numbers which they prefer. No.1, No. 2, or No. 
3. It will be seen that No. 1 contains fourteen 
varieties ; No. 2, twelve varieties; and No. 3 
ten varieties. One dollar pays for one package. 
Three dollars pays for the whole three packages, 
thirty-six varieties. We pay postage on the 
seeds at the New York office. Address, prepaid, 
FowLer anD WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York.] 


Wantep, Nos. 45 and 49, Life Ilustrated.— 
Any of our friends having copies of these numbers which 
they do not care to preserve, will confer a favor by sending 
them by mail, addressed “ Lirz ILLustzatep, New York.” 


Witerarp Rotices. 


Arms anp Arps for Girls and Young Women, 
On the various Duties of Life, including Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Development; Self-Culture, Improve- 
ment, Dress, Beauty, Fashion, Employment, Education, 
the Home Relations, their Duties to Young Men, Mar- 
riage, Womanhood, and Happiness. By Rev. G. 8. 
Weaver, author of “ Hopes and Helps,” “ Mental Science,” 
“Ways of Life,” etc. Fowler and Wells, Publishers, 308 
Broadway, New York; 142 Washington street, Boston; 
281 Arch street, Philadelphia. Price, prepaid by mail, in 
paper, 59 cents; plain muslin, 87 cents; gilt, embossed, $1. 
To give the reader a more complete idea of the ,book 

Arms AND Arps, we copy a paragraph from the Author's 

Preface. 

My interest in woman and our common humanity, is my 
only apology for writing this book. I see multitudes of 
young women about me, whose general training is so defi- 
cient in all that pertains to the best ideas of life, and whose 
aims and efforts are so unworthy of their powers of mind 
and heart, that I cannot make peace with my own con- 
science, without doing something to elevate their aims and 
quicken their aspirations for the good and pure in thought 
and life. 

In regard to the book I may say, whatever it lacks, it has 
the merit of being in earnest. 

CONTENTS. 

GIRLHOOD.—Angel’s view—Solicitude—Delight—Beau- 
ty—Pledge of Safety—Blossoming Womanhood an Object 
of Deep Interest—Girlhood’s first Work—Form a Char- 
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acter—Pure and Energetic—Physical Health—Indepen- 
dent—Livelihood. 

BEAUTY.—Elevating in its Tendency—Its Abuses— 
Perfect Type of Beauty—Youthfal Woman—Temptation— 
“ Strong-minded”— Vanity — Skin-deep—Two-fold—W ash- 
ington, Josephine, Channing—Every Woman may be Beau- 
tiful—Cheerfulness, Agreeable Manners, a Correct Taste, 
Kindness. 

DRESS.—Variety in Nature—Present Customs Unhealth- 
ful, Slovenly, and Immodest—Suicide vs. Providence—Taste 
an Element of Mind—Dress Symbolical—Woman should 
Elevate her Aims—Appropriate Dress Admirable. 

FASHION.—Made Superior to Health - Ministers—Vo- 
taries of Fashion—Short-lived—Mothers of Great Men— 
Offspring—Example—Apostrophe to Fashion — American 
Women—Nature. 

EDUCATION.—Life a School — Progress —Schoole of 
Vice—Female Education—True Ambition--Opportunities — 
Principles—Time Trifled Away—Excuses— W oman's Influ- 
ence—Something to Live For. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT.—Natural Position—Re- 
lations of Body and Mind—Health a Duty—Penalties for 
Violation—Girls and Grandmothers—“ Weaker Vessel”"— 
Woman's Judg —Education at Home. 

MORAL AND SOCIAL CULTURE.—Woman Judges 
by Impressions— Mental Powers—Male and Female Minds— 
Analyzed — Benevolence — Duty—Integrity — Regard for 
Truth—Social Nature—Friendship and Love. 

EMPLOYMENT a Duty—Labor—Dependence Ignoble— 
Adversity gives Strength—-Trades--Self-Reliance-.- Do Some- 
thing and Be Something—Riches—Idleness—Activity and 
Strength--Labor Vulgar. 

HOME.—Maternal Love—Garden of Virtue—Home In- 
fluence Permanent—Home— Woman's World—Home Hab- 
its Second Nature. 

RELATIONS AND DUTIES TO YOUNG MEN.— 
Primary Principles of Being—Life fall of Solemnities—In- 
fluence of the texes—Men Reverence Female \\ orth—Wo- 
men demand Morality—Errors of Society—The Sexes Sepa- 
rated—Moral Standards — Encouragement and Counsel— 
Time Trifled, worse than Lost. 

MARRIAGE has its Laws—Second Question in Life—Be 
sure you are Right—For Better or for Worse—Know whom 
thou Marriest—a Holy Institution—a Study—Early Mar- 
riages— W ife—Married Life lived well—Love. 

RELIGIOUS DUTIES.—Moral Obligations—Impiety of 
Professed Christians — Gratitude— Life Cheerful--Joy to 
Life—Religion of Christ—Woman's Heart—Religion for all 
Conditions—Personal Acquaintance—The Unseen we Love 
—Life well lived—Glorious, 

WOMANHOOD.—Civilization — Influence — Force of 
Character—Virtue of True Womanhood—Passion not Love 
—True Love for Worth—Good Behavior—Self-control— 
What shall Women do?—A True Woman. 


HAPPINESS.—Fretful People—Motes in the Eye—We 
were Made for Happiness—Sorrow—Useful Lessons—- Hap- 
piness a Duty—Despondency is Irreligious—Contentment— 
Truly Seeking—S ppt Found Unexpectedly— 
Marmuring—Disease Sinful—Happiness Possible to All. 











We regard this work as the most important of any yet 
written by the author. It has received the highest appro- 
bation from those who have read it. For girls and young 
women—yes, and for boys, young men, and parents, too. 
We commend it as entirely appropriate and valuable for a// 
readers. 

Agents supplied by express, at wholesale rates. Please 
address FOWLER anxp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

(2 Postage stamps received in payment for books. 


ILLINOIS AS IT IS IN 1856, to be issued early in the 
coming spring. It will be in one volume, of about 450 pages, 
illustrated with plates of scenery and public buildings of 
the State. The Book will contain: 

A History of the State ; Geography of the State; Climate 
and Soil; Statistical Information; Natural History; De- 
scription of the Counties and Towns; Geology and Mining; 
Agriculture ; Orcharding; Cultivation of the Grape; Rais- 
ing of Cattle; Prairies; Timber; Extracts from the Consti- 
tution of the State; Government; Epitome of the most im- 
portant Laws; Pubiic Institutions; Banks and Banking; 
Railroads and Canals; Public Lands; Prices and Revenues 
of Farms; Health and Diseases of the State, with » great 
variety of other information for the settler, and those desir- 
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ing to settle in the State of Illinois. The information will 

be accurate and reliable, and will be afforded at the low 

price of $1 25, and on receipt of this sum by mail, the book 

will be forwarded to any part of the United States, postage 
id. 

“ii edition to contain a large map of Illinois will also be 

issued, price $1 75. When ready it will be duly announced. 


Tas Crry Arcurrect.—A Series of Original 
Designs for Dwellings, Stores, and Public Buildings. 
Adapted to Cities and Villages. Illustrated by Drawings 
of Plans, Elevations, Sections, Details, ete. By William 
H. Ranlett, author of “Cottage Architecture.” The work 
will be complete in twenty numbers, and each number 
complete in itself. The whole will form a City Builder's 
Guide, unlike any similar work before the public. No. 1 
now ready. Price 50 cents. New York: Dewitt & Daven- 
port, publishers. 

The author says: “It is not intended to be an Aisthetical 
Treatise on Architectural Symbolism or expression, but an 
Electric Designer and Instructor in the art of constructing 
houses, adapted to the exigencies of American people; to 
enable those whose necessities require them to build with 
such rapidity that they cannot stop to study principles, and 
in places where they can seldom avail themselves of profes- 
sional assistance, to avoid errors which are inevitable, so 
costly and destructive to domestic comfort, and often ruin- 
ous to health.” 

Judging from the specimen before us—a large quarto, with 
five full-page plates, and carefully prepared descriptive let- 
terpress to match—we have no doubt the author will make 
his work an indispensable necessity to all city architects. 


Tae Carmina Metopa, published by J. R. Mil- 
ler, 90 Tremont st., Boston, is without doubt one of the best 
musical collections for Juveniles yet offered to the public. 
We are warranted in this statement by the fact, that at a 
meeting of the Board of Education of Rochester, it was 
unanimously adopted as a musical text book in the schools 
of that city. We wou!d recommend all desirous of obtaining 
such a book, to examine the Carmina Meloda. 


Miscellany. 


Gravet-Watt Hovses.— Messrs. Fowirr and 
Wets, Thinking that my experience in the Gravel-Wall 
and Octagon mode of building might possibly be of some 
service to those wishing information on the subject, I have 
concluded, with your permission, to give it as briefly as 
may be in the colamns of the Journal. I put up, during 
the last summer, an octagon gravel house, two stories high, 
with sixteen feet sides, making it 128 feet in cireumference 
and about 39 feet in diameter. There isa cellar under the 
whole, The height of the cellar wall is seven-and-a-half 
feet, about two feet of it being above the ground. The first 
story is ten feet high in the clear, and the upper story is nine 
fect in the clear. The thickness of the cellar wall is twelve 
inches, the first story ten inches, upper story eight inches. 
There is also a partition across the cellar six inches thick, 


and a large cistern in one corner of the cellar, the walls of 


which are six inches thick. 

I used the Hydraulic Cement or water-lime for the whole, 
as it costs here but a trifle more than quick lime, and is in 
my opinion much better. It makes a harder, firmer wall, 
and will, I think, withstand the action of the climate much 
better. The dampness of the atmosphere, instead of operat- 
ing to make it crumble and decay, will only serve to make 
it harder. I would recommend it for cellar walls by all 
means, It can be obtained at Syracuse or Jamesville in 
this state. I got mine from Syracuse. It cost me $1 05 per 
barrel, delivered at the railroad depot in this place. 

There is about four-and-a-half bushels in a barrel by 
weight, 60 pounds being a bushel, or about three-and-a-half 
bushels by ineasure. 

For the cellar wall and first story I mixed lime and sand 
in the right proportions for mortar, and then worked in as 
many small stones as I could, so as to have the mortar cover 
them. The sand I used was very coarse, and had in it a 
slight sprinkling of gravel. !t cost me 64 cents per bushel, 
delivered on the ‘ground. The first two feet of my cellar 
wall | used three barrels of sand to one of lime, but finding 
this to be more lime than was necessary, | tried four of sand 
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to one of lime for the next three feet, and then five to one 
for the remainder of the cellar wall and first story. 

This | found to be about the right proportion, but with 
fine sand, free from gravel, 1 think four to one would be 
about right, if the lime is good. 

For the upper story and partition across the cellar 
cistern, I used gravel taken from the bottom of the cellar, 
without any sand, using about twelve or fifteen parts of gra- 
vel to one of lime. 

This was mixed in the cellar and drawn up to the upper 
story in wheelbarrows, by means of a horse and tackle, and 
then wheeled around to where it was wanted in the wall. 

The cellar wall took 29 barrels of lime and 425 bushels of 
sand. The first story 23 barrels of lime and 870 bushels of 
sand. The upper story 16 barrels of lime, and gravel as 
above stated. 

I superintended the whole work myself, laying out the 
stories, putting up the standards, making and putting in the 
coarse window and door frames, &c., although | do not pre- 
tend to be a mechanic. 

! had two Irishmen to assist me all the time, with an 
additional Yankee,a man of some ingenuity, a part of the 
time. | paid the Irishmen a dollar a day, and boarded them, 
the other man a York shilling an hour, and he boarded 
himself. 1 kept a strict account of every item of expense, 
both of labor and material, including the temporary door 
and window frames made of hemlock plank, making mor- 
tar beds, putting up standards and taking them down again, 
laying out the different stories, fixing tackle to draw up mor- 
tar, use of horse in drawing up mortar, use of box-boards, 
wheelbarrows, shovels, nails, &c., in short, everything any 
way connected with putting up the wall ; and when the 
whole was completed, it footed up as follows: 

Cost of Cellar Wall . 
Cost of Cellar Partition 
Cost of First Stery . 
Cost of Second Story 


7 


Additional items, 
Use of Box-boards, half their value 
Use of Wheelbarrows and Shovels 
Use of Horse ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ; 
100 feet of Hemlock Boards used up . 
5S0lbs. of Nails ‘ : g ° ; P . 4 
Cost of Cistern Wall over what is included in the 
above estimate, ° R . . . a - o 


Ssses 


é 


Total 


Here we have in round numbers about 30° dollars for the 
walls of a two-story house, cellar wall included, each story 
of which covers an area of about 1200 square feet, as much 
as a house 30 by 40 feet, and containing a good deal more 
available room. 

Now, the walls of a wooden house of that size, including 
the cellar wall, built in the ordinary way, of quarry stone, 
will cost, probably, 400 dollars, or one-third more than this 
gravel house. But this is so much better than a wooden 
one, warmer in winter, cooler in summer, and far better 
every way. It will stand, too, just a3 well as brick. Of 
this I have not the least shadow of a doubt. No man need 
have any fear on that score, if he gets the right materials. 

In estimating the expense of the gravel wall, as compared 
with other modes of building, one consideration should not 
be overlooked. (ther modes are perfectly familiar to us, 
and we can adopt the cheapest and easiest plans, but this is 
entirely new, and we labor under many disadvantages by 
not being familiar with the processes. 

Iam satisfied that with the same persons to help me, I 
could put up the walls of another house the size of mine, for 
25 to 50 dollars less. 

With regard to the octagon form, I am decidedly in its fa- 
vor, not because I think itso much cheaper, forthe expense 
incident to so many angles and corners will about balance 
the saving of room, but because it can be divided into 
rooms so much more conveniently. The room is much more 
compact and convenient, and those closets, of which you 
can get one to about every room in the house, cannot be so 
easily had in the square form. And then | think an octagon 
house, if properly and tastefully finished, Zooks better than 
&square one. Butof this each one must judge for himself- 

Poricanper Kwyieut. 

Homer, Cortland Co., N. Y., Feb. 17th, 1856. 

PHRENOLOGY IN THE West.—Mr. O. S. Fowler 
gave a course of Lectures in this city (Davenport, lowa), 
commencing Feb. 8rd, and his teachings so perfectly coinci- 
ded with my own preconceived ideas of the great mystery 





of life that I wish all your readers could hear and realize as 
I did. 

Hiis first lecture was on Sunday evening, when he went 
on to prove the immortality of man, from scientific deduc- 
tions, which were as clear and conclusive as the results of 
any mathematical calculation. And upon this scientific basis 
he founded every law to which man is subject, physical or 
mental, both in his relation to God and to his fellow man. 
This system of ethics sets the mysteries of theology in a new 
light, and opens up a field of thought and inquiry which is 
comparatively unexplored ; it gives man some tangible idea 
of what he is, whence he cometh, and whither he goeth ; 
some realizing sense of the reality of a future state of ex- 
istence, with the philosophical key to the conditions and 
laws of that much dreaded state. The lecture was, in my 
opinion, eminently calculated to awaken thought in the 
minds of irreligious or sceptical persona, and therefore, its 
doctrines claim the attention of all philanthropists and reli- 
gious teachers. 

The succeeding Lectures were devoted to Phrenology 
and Physiology, as they relate to the philosophy of human 
life and society, and the lecturer made it plain that all the 
ills and miseries of life had their origin in the violation of 
some specific law of our being, which we might understand 
and use for our happiness by properly studying the subject ; 
and therefore, that every person should study human phi- 
losophy, or the science of life, at least sufficiently to gain a 
thorough understanding of their own particular case. It 
was shown that the economy of nature recognized no such 
thing as positive evil, but that all created things, in their 
legitimate or natural conditions, were eminently for good, 
for beauty, and for happiness ; that happiness was the rule, 
and misery not the exception, but the misrule entirely; that 
without paying due regard to the physical laws and condi- 
tions of our mortal estate, moral philosophy and religion 
must, of necessity, fail, almost entirely, to have its desired 
effect. But when the two great principles of life, the men- 
tal and physical, were duly exercisgd in their proper rela- 
tions, that the invariable tendency was to elevate the indi- 
vidual, to expand his powers, ennoble his ideas, and make 
life altogether “ a feast of reason and a flow of soul,” a veri- 
tably consequent millennium. These viewsare in advance 
of the age, but as science continues to rise above supersti- 
tion, and popular practice to supersede learned theory, these 
facts will gradually become the calendar of life,—new_ har- 
bingers of “ peace on earth, and good will to man.” 

Considerable attention was given to the subjects of Love, 
Matrimony and Parentage, as being, perhaps, the most inti- 
mate concerns of this life. Love was shown tobe a univer- 
sal principle, varying in details, but eternal as God himself ; 
and subject to specific laws adapted to render man inexpres- 
sibly happy; but which laws, being constantly violated or 
disregarded, produce a vast deal of nominal misery. All the 
complicated ills which so extensively mar the marriage re- 
lation in this age, were traced or proven traceable, to some 
violation of the laws of this principle, perhaps unconscious, 
but nevertheless penal. And thus the entire range of social 
evils were mapped out, and a compass given, which pointed 
invariably to their fountain head, leaving it with the suffer- 
er to trace them up for himself, or not, as he might choose. 





I am convinced that here isthe great master-key to all 
mysteries in the sphere of being, and which is designed by 
the God of love, and truth, and infinite justice, to enable 
man, by his own exertions, to open the very gates of hea- 
ven, and enter into the New Jernsalem here on earth. 

Buurr. 

CHARACTER FOR INTEGRITY.—We have some— 
where seen a notice of a Rotterdam thread merchant, who 
had accumulated fifty thousand dollars by his own indus- 
try, punctuality and integrity, and it was remarked of him 
that he never let a yard of bad thread go out of his hands, 
and would never take more than a reasonable profit. By 
these means he acquired such entire public confidence, that 
his customers would as willingly send a blindman ora 
child to buy for them as to go themselves. 

We refer to the case, not to intimate that we have no 
such instances among ourselves, but for the purpose of 
suggesting the great value to any business man of sucha 
character, and the ding agreeabl to dealers of 
the confidence he inspires. And we affirm nothing in say- 
ing that the character for strict integrity acquired, is of as 
much real worth to its possessor as the pecuniary savings 
of his industry. Let such a man lose by any misfortune all 
his money, he is still a man of capital, of weight, of influ- 
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ence, and is the superior, on mere calculations, of many a 
man of large moneyed means. 

But the beauty of the thing is this, that any man, how- 
ever small his business and limited his capital, has just as 
good an opportunity of winning this confidence as the mil- 
lionaire. Integrity in small things is even more impres- 
sive than integrity in large things. After all that men can 
say in praise of enterprise, skill, shrewdness, tact, in par- 
ticular business men, there is one character tuwards which 
all minds instinctively render their reverence—and that is 
the man who would rather be honest than wealthy, and 
who prefers integrity to gain. 

—_— 

“ My dear Colonel, I perceived you slept during 
sermon time last Sunday: it is a very bad habit,” said a 
worthy divine to one of bis parishioners. 

“Ah ! Doctor, I could not possibly keep awake, I was so 
drowsy.” 

“ Would it not be well, Colonel, to take a little snufto 
keep you awake ?” 

“ Doctor,” was the reply, “ would it not be well to put a 
little snuff in the sermon ?* 

Tuer Crepit System.—We wish all men would 

read and digest the following thoughts on the credit system 

There is much truth in them: “No man who has the na- 
tural use of his faculties and his muscles has any right to 
tax others with the cost of his support. It is a common 
mistake to fancy that if a debt is only paid, the obligation 
of the debtor is fulfilled. But thisis not so. Aman who 
sells his property for another's promise to pay next week 
or next month, and is compelled to wear out a pair of boots 
in running after his due, which he finally gets after a y: ar 
or two, is never really paid _ Very often he has lost half of 
his demand by not having his money when he needed it, 
besides the cost and vexation of running after it. There is 
just one way to pay an obligation in full, and that is to 
pay it when due. He who keeps up « running fight with 
bills and loans, through life, is continually living on other 
men’s means, is a serious burden and a detriment to those 
that deal with him although his estate should pay every 
dollar of his legal obligations.” 


—~ 


THEeRMomErens, if properly used, might be. 


made one of the most money-saving articles of the house- 
hold. We noticed sometime ago an advertisement in one 
of the papers that Fowier & We 1s, 308 Broadway, New 
York, had them for sale at all prices, from fifty cents to 
dollars, 

There should be a thermometer in every chamber in the 
house, one in each hall or passage, and a large one at some 
easily accessible northern exposure out of doors, with a red 
column, and which could beseen without opening a door or 
window; they should be hung about five feet from the 
floor, not only for the purpose of enabling the children to 
see the index, but as indicating the temperature of the air 
which is breathed, as that at the floor is coldest, while that 
at the ceiling is the most heated as well as the most impure. 
With these facilities we can tell accurately whether our 
apartments are of a proper temperature ; and also whether 
to puton more and heavier or lighter garments in the 
morning. By attention to these things we will save our- 
selves time and suffering, and many a doctor's b ll, one of 
which would supply every room inthe house with these 
useful articles, which, when once purchased, last for life if 
taken care of. 

Speaking of changing the clothing, we consider it ha- 
zardous to lessen its amount after dressing in the morning, 
unless active exercise is taken immediately. No under- 
garment should be changed for lighter ones during the day: 
ordinarily. The best, safest, and most convenient time for 
lessening the clothing is in the morning when we first 
dress fur the day. Hence, the first thing after rising should 
be to notice the thermometer. If you have but one, place 
it outside before getting into bed. Not less than twenty 
degrees from the temperature of the preceding morning 
should justify any special change in the clothing, unless per- 
sons are very sensitive. 

There is a moral advantage in thermometers which me- 
rits the attention of every parent. All children love novel- 
ty, which is nothing less than knowledge to them, and they 
will take as much interest in what is usefully true, as in 
what is viciously so. You have only to turn their atten- 
tion in a Kindly encouraging and judicious way to the rise 
and fall of the mercury and keeping a memorandum of it 
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in order to insure to them agreeable employment for many, 
an hour in the year, and to consequent reflection, which we 
all know is the first step towards manliness and distinction. 
Make a child reflective and he is safe for life. Get your 
children interested in observing natural truths, and you 
will have but little trouble in keeping them out of street 
associations, so that the purchase of a fifty cent thermo- 
meter may be to any child the difference between a life of 
disease and viciousness, or one of health and virtue, the dif- 
ference between a life lost, and and a man saved to his coun- 
try and his race.—Journal of Health. 
~~ 

A Lapy Scutpror.—A Boston paper, in no- 
ticing the successful efforts in that city to erect a statue to 
Franklin, thus speaks of a statuette in the possession of the 
Hon. R. C Winthrop. “In addition to the many 
elegant and beautiful things which are the permanent 
adornments of Mr. Winthrop’s drawing rooms, a statuette 
of the Franklin statue was exhibited, of exceeding beauty 
and delicacy, We understand that it was executed under 
the eye of Mr. Greenough, the artist of a large statue, bya 
young lady of this city, Miss Florence Freeman, who has 
evinced artistic talents of a very high order This speci- 
men of her powers is certainly admirable — the figure pos- 
sesses great vigor and dignity, together with an exquisite 
finish. We trust the fair artist will not allow her powers 
to lie idle.” 

And why not? Hath not awomaneyes? Hath nota 
woman hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions? What is there in the organization of the female 
mind, which is so different from that of the male 
as to render the execution of a work of art by her a sub- 
ject of wonder. Allowingthat there are separate spheres 
for man and woman, do not the fine arts, as painting, de- 
signing, engraving and modelling, legitimately belong to 
her? Is it not universally allowed that to her belongs a 
more appreciative sense of the artistic and beautiful? We 
hope not only that the fair artist will not allow her pow- 
ers to lie idle, but that others in whom talent lies dor- 
mant will be embcldened to try their skill, and that La- 
dy Sculptors will become so common as not to excite the 
public wonder when a work from their hands is an- 
nounced. 


Mrs. PartTInGTon was in at the Music Hall on 
Sunday evening to hear the Messiah, and was, with every 
one else, delighted. One peculiarity of Oratorio Music, 
and of Handel's music in particular, is that the choruses 
abound with repetitions, the different parts running round, 
jumping over, and heading off each other, till they are 
all brought up standing by the black bar at the end of the 


scale. Of this character is the portlon, “ Unto us a son is 
born,” &c., which runs through many changes. “ Well, 1 
declare,” said the old lady, without dreaming of an irreve- 
rent thing, for “ reverence” is marked “ eleven plus” by 
Mr. Butler, in her phrenological chart, “What a fuss they 
are making about one son among somany of ‘em. Some 
will have twenty and not say half so much about it. But 
there aint none of us alike in nothing.” The spirit of 
Handel was near, and what a huge rap he gave her snuff 
box—a real rappee—that sent it rollingon the floor! She 
thought it was Ike, who was busily engaged in thinking 
how prime it would be if he had a handful of snow to 
drop into a hood that hung temptingly over the back of 
the seat opposite. 

Pureno.tocy in Orseco County, N. Y.— At 
the close of a course of Lectures recently given by Mr, H. B. 
Gibbons, at Fly Creek, J. M. Leaning, M. D., being called 
to the chair, the following preamble and resolutions were 
read and unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, we have listened with pleasure and profit to 
an interesting and very instructive course of nine lectures 
upon the Science of Phrenology given by Mr. Gibbons, 
and have been put in possession of many new and valuable 
facts in relation to this science, therefore resolved, 

That the lecturer be tendered our united thanks for the 
able, instructive, and demonstrative manner in which he 
has treated this great reformatory science. We appreciate 
the effort as well as the interest he has called forth, and 
hope many others may enjoy the pleasure of hearing him, 
and witnessing bis conclusive demonstrations. 

Resolved, that he has most clearly shown that Phrenolo- 
gy, as a science, perfectly accords with the great and natu- 
ral principles of truth, as embodied ‘n the nature and phi- 
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losophy of mind and matter ; and by obeying and carrying 
out the laws of our being, as inculeated by this science, the 
minds of men, the standard of society, and dignity and wel- 
fare of nations will be elevated and insured. 

Societies and Christian communities who wish to be in- 
terested and amused, as w-ll as profited, should secure the 
services of Mr. G in a course of lectures. 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be presented 
to Mr. H. B. Gibbons, and a copy sent for publication to 
the “ American Phrenological Journal,” of New York city, 
and to the “ Freeman's Journal,” of this county. 

J. R. Leantna, M. D., Chairman. 

Fly Creek, Otsego Co., N. Y., Feb. 7, 1856 

ArtiriciaL DEFORMITIES OF THE SKULL. ‘‘ Messrs. 
Fow.rs & Wexi1s. In the January number of the Purr- 
NOLOGICAL JounNAL is a notice of Artificial Deformities of 
the Skull. LI enclose another and striking instance of the 
practice, and its effects upon the intellect. Yours, EC D.” 

Article “ Maranon,” in Rees’ Cyclopedia, quoting from 
Father Girval's description of the Indians in the vicinity of 
the Maranon River, in South America, says: “The Indians 
in general, were found to be tall and robust, and the Co- 
nibos could vie with the Europeans in fairness, if they did 
not discolor themselves. They bind their children with 
bandages of flax, that they may grow straight ; the forehead 
is also flattened in infancy by boards fastened before and 
behind, as, in their opinion, awise head should resemblea 
full moon ; but by this practice, it is said, they are almost 
utterly deprived of memory "—1790. 

True Nopiniry—A Momentovs Dercrstox.— 
All work, even cotton-spinning, is noble. Work is alone 
noble. “Be that here said and asserted once more,” so 
Carlyle says. But we must remember that there are degrees 
in nobility. The highest nobility is the nobility of benefi- 
cence. An honest man, says the poet, isthe noblest work 
of God We have no hesitation in extending the apothegm. 
The noblest work of God is the man who is not only honest, 
but who does the greatest good. The greatest of all tempo- 
ral blessings is health And as the mental condition is 
controlled by the physical, the effects of health can hardly 
be regarded as terminating with a mere temporal benefit. 
Then who is the greatest of all human benefactors? He, 
obviously, who enables us to restore health that has been 
deteriorated, and to preserve health that is good. The se- 
cret of restoring and preserving health has been the great 
aim of the modern philanthropist, as it was the philoso- 
pher's stone of the ancient a’ehemist 

That secret has been discovered, its discoverer proving 
himself thereby not only the greatest philosopher but the 
greatest philanthropist the world eversaw The question, 
“ Who is he ?” has been asked by millions, and answered to 
them ; and they have rejoiced 

Priessnitz has conferred more blessings on humanity than 
have allthe drug doctors the world ever saw. The fame 
of his treatment has penetrated to the remotest confines of 
the earth, and its use has diffused health and all the happt- 
ness that follows health over countless households. From 
the ice-bound capes of Lapland to the sunny shores of the 
Mediterranean, from the hoary summit of the Ural moun- 
tains to the eastern shores of the Atlantic, there is not a 
city, town, or village of note in which it is not met with. 
The missionary needs little else ; te sailor never needs a 
more varied mode of treatment. It is peculiarly adapted 
to the diseases incidental to the American climate. It has 
never failed here nor elsewhere, when properly applied 
in time. Friends: we indulge in no exaggerations : we defy 
contradiction, because we state what we know to be true. 
If you are ill, try Hydropathy, and then say whether our 
®tatements are baseless. We are confident of your decision. 

[The above is slightly altered from a patent medicine ad- 
vertisement.] 

Tue Law or Newsrapers—1. Sulscribers 
who do not give express notice to the contrary are consider- 
ed as wishing to continue their subscriptions. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their pa- 
pers, the publisher may continue to send them until all ar- 
rearages are paid. 

8. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers 
from the office to which they are directed, they are held 
responsible till they have settled the bill and ordered the 
paper discontinued 

4 Ifsubscribers remove to other places, without in- 
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forming the publisher, and the paper is sent to the former 
direction, they are held responsible. 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take a pa- 
per from the office, or removing and leaving it uncalled for 
is prima facia evidence of intentional fraud. 

[We publish the above as a piece of genera! informa- 
tion, and not because itis personally important to the sub- 
scribers to our journal The rule we have adopted, to dis- 
continue every subscription when the time for which it is 
paid has expired, renders all such laws useless. Friends, 
is not ours the better way? 


To show how mechanical skill and labor add 
to the value of raw material, the British Quarterly Review 
gives this instructive calculation: A bar of iron valued at 
$5, worked into horse shoes, is worth $10 80; $355, pen- 
koife blades $3,285 ; shirt buttons, $20,480 ; balance springs 
for watches, $250,000. Thirty-one pounds of iron have 
been made into wire upwards of one hundred and eleven 
miles in length, aud so fine was the fabric, that a part of it 
was converted, in lieu of horse hair, into a barrister's wig. 


Wuat ts True Powrteress ’—We copy from 
Lire |iivsTeaten, the following authorities on this inter- 
esting subject :— 

La Bevrers.—“!t appears to me that the spirit of po- 
liteness is a certain endeavor, by our words and manners, to 
make others pleased with us and with themselves. Polite- 
ness does not always proceed from kindness, justice, com- 
plaisance, gratitude ; but it gives at least the semblance of 
such, and makes the man appear outwardly what he ought 
to be within. tis true that polite manners give scope to 
merit, and render it agreeable, and that one must have very 

inent qualities to d without politeness.” 


La Rocneravcav.Lp.— Civility is but the desire to re- 
ceive it and to be esteemed polite.” 

Lorp CuesTerrreLp.—* How many defects are often co- 
vered by the gay and easy politeness of the French. Many 
of them are deficient in common sense, more have only an 
ordinary amount of knowledge ;. but, in general, they atone 
for these defects so entirely by their manners, that the de- 
feots pass almost always unperceived. I have often said, 
and | really think, that a Frenchman who unites toa 
groundwork of virtue, erudition, and good sense, the man- 
ners and politeness of his country, has attained the perfee- 
tion of human nature, /f you have not politeness, good 
qualities, virtues, talents, profit you nothing. Poll is 





He sits down only after she is seated, and holding his hat on 
his knees, maintains a dignified behavior. It is very unfash- 
ionable to lay down your hat and cane before the lady in- 
vites you to do so; also, it is well to offer some resistance, 
and yield only to the second or third invitation.” 

Porz—* Virtue with harsh or coarse men is a precious 
stone, which, badly set, loses a part of its brilliancy.” 

Dierot—* I knew a man who was learned in all save 
one thing ; in bowing and saying good morning. He lived 
poor and despised.” 

Buoxrnenam—*“ If I have elevated myself to the pin- 
nacle of fame and power, it isnot so much by my merit as 
by my polite and gracious manners, and I never appeared 80 
greata minister to my master James, as the first time I 
wrote at the end of a letter— Your slave and dog.” 

M. . “ You must not cut your bread, but break it. 
When you have eaten a soft boiled egg you must break 
the shell—you—” 

1 took M and threw him under the table. 

Next to the laws for safety, politeness is necessary for the 
comfort of life. Politeness may be divided into two parts, 
one of which may be divined, and which is comprised in a 
few words; “Do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you ;” do not to others what you would 
not that others should do unto you. Ask your reason what 
you should avoid, your heart what you should do. 

The o her partis less important. People of leisure and of 
education, the people especially who have declared them- 
selves to be exclusively good society, have endeavored to re- 
cognize each other by certain signs. We may ignore these 
things, but it is more convenient to know them. !fit is puerile 
to submit to all customs, it is ridiculous to submit to none 

[*Do unto others,” etc, thats the rule. But, says 
one, how can I overcome excessive diffidence? By the 
same process that you would overcome excessive ignorance 
—Cultivation ! To acquire a knowledge of music, the art 
of painting, or even to hoe corn and dig potatoes properly 
we must first learn how. So of behavior. It is the duty 
of parents and teachers to instruct children in all the graces 
of true christian politeness, Benevolence, Veneration, Ap- 
probativeness, Self-Esteem, Adhesiveness, and other facul- 
ties, have todo with the manifestation of respectful polite- 
ness. 

Tuer Say.—Well, what if they do? It may 
not be true. A great many false reports are circulated, and 
the reputation of a good man may be sadly sullied by a 





the result of much good sense, a certain amount of native 
kindness, a little self denial for the good of others, and with 
a view of obtaining the same indulgence.” 

Rovesrav.—* All this is hypocrisy! your politeness is a 
vice rather than a virtue ; if you have akind heart you 
will always be polite enaugh ; if you have a bad heart, you 
have but one means of being useful to others; it is to let 
them see it, that they may beware of you.” 

Jovnert.—* Politeness is the flower of humanity. W ho- 
ever is not polite is not human enough.” 

“ Politeness isa sort of moss which envelops the asperi- 
ties of one’s character, and prevents others from being 
wounded by them.” 

* Politeness is to kindness what words are to thought.” 

Jvuuivs C#san—“ I can siy with certainty, that in my 
most arduous conflicts I owed a great part of my success to 
certain virtues of the second order—leniores virtutes— 
such as civility, complaisance, and the desire to be agree- 
able to people.” 

Mapame ve Geniim—“ Politeness is not a frivolous 
thing ; it has, in every age, contributed to the celebrity of 
the people who have cultivated it. The urbanity of the 
Athenians, after the lapse of centuries, seems to us still a 
title to glory, and Atticism will always be a flattering epi- 
thet in a eulogy.” 

M. —,a gentleman who has written I know not 
where nor when, a“ Gwide to Politeness.” This little 
volume was found, I know not how, on the table among the 
others : 

“ Example of politeness: A gentleman must present him- 
self with hat in hand, and advancing toward the lady, sa- 
lute her gracefully and respectfully. Assoon as he sees her 
make a movement to offer him a seat, he must hasten to 
seek one himself (a chair in preference); he places it near 
the door of entrance, and at some distance from the lady. 





baseless ramor. Have you any reason to believe that what 
they say concerning your brother is true? If not, why 
should you permit your name to be included among the 
“they ” who circulate a scandal ? 

They say ——. Who says? Is any person responsible 
for the assertion? Such phrases are frequently used to 
conceal the point of an enemy's poignard, who thus meanly 
strikes one whom he dare not openly assail. Are you 
helping the cowardly attack? If “they” means nobody, 
then regard the rumor as nothing. 

They say ——. Why dothey say so? Is any good pur- 
pose secured by the circulation of the report? Will it 
benefit the individual to have it known; or will any inter- 
ests of society be promoted by whispering it about? If 
not, you had better employ time and speech to some more 
worthy purpose. 

They say-——. To whom do they say it? To those 
who have no business with the affair? To those who can- 
not help it or mend it, or prevent any unpleasant results? 
That certainly shows a tattling, scandal-loving spirit that 
ought to be rebuked. 

They say —. Well, do they say it to him? Or are 
they very careful to whisper it in places where he cannot 
hear, and to persons who are known not to be his friends? 
Would they dare to say it to him, as well as about him? 
No one has a right to say that concerning another, which 
he is not ready to speak in his own ear. 

They say —. Well, suppose itis true. Are you not 
sorry for it; or do you rejoice that a brother has been dis- 
covered erring? Oh, pity him if he has fallen into sin, and 
pray for him that he may be forgiven and restored. 

If it should be true, don't bruit it abroad to his injury. 
It will not benefit you, nor him, nor society, to publish his 
faults, You are as liable to be slandered, or to err, as your 
brother, and as ye would that he should defend, or excuse, 
or forgive you, do ye even so to him. 





Tue following is a capital illnstration of “ Disposition,” 
in the Life of a Wilful though Fickle Woman. Several of 
the Faculties are brought into play in this interesting case. 


FIRMNESS. 


BY PHEBE CAREY. 


DEFIANCE. 

Well, let him go, and let him stay— 
Ido not mean to die; 

I guess he'll find that I can live 
Without him, if I try. 

He thought to frighten me with frowns, 
So terrible and black— 

He'll stay away a thousand years 
Before I ask him back. 


He said that I had acted wrong, 
And foolishly beside ; 

I won't forget him after that— 
I woukl'nt if I died. 

If I was wrong what right had he 
To be so cross with me ? 

I know I'm not an angel quite— 
I don’t pretend to be. 


TANTALIZING. 
He had another sweetheart once, 
And now when we fall out, 
He always says she was not cross, 
And that she did'nt pout! 
It is enough to vex a saint— 
It’s more than I can bear ; 
I wish that girl of his was— 
Well, I don’t care where. 


JEALOUS. 


He thinks that she was pretty, too— 
Was beautiful as good ; 

I wonder if she'd get him back, 
Again, aow, if she could? 

I know she would, and there she is— 
She lives almost in sight, 

And now it’s after nine o’clock— 
Perhaps he's there to night. 


PEN!ITENCE. 

I'd almost write to him to come— 
But then I’ve said | won't ; 

I do not care so much, but she 
Shan't have him if | don't. 

Besides, | know that | was wrong, 
And he was in the right ; 

I guess I'll tell him so—and then— 
i wisn he'd come to night ! 


- Srr Upricut.—“ Sit upright! sit upright, my 
son !” said a lady to her son, George, who had formed a 
wretched habit of bending whenever he sat down to read. 
His mother had told him that he could not breathe right 
unless he sat upright. But it was no use; bend over he 
would, in spite of all his mother could say. 

“Sit upright, Master George!” cried his teacher, as 
George bent over his copy book at school. “If you don't 
sit upright like Master Charles, you will ruin your health, 
and possibly die of consumption.” 

This started Master George. He did not want to die, and 
he felt alarmed. So after school he said to his teacher, 
“ Please, sir, explain to me how bending over when I sit 
can cause me to have the consumption ?” 

“That I will, George,” replied his teacher, with a cordial 
smile. “There is an element in the air called oxygen, 
which is necessary to make your blood circulate, and to 
help it purify itself by throwing off what is called its carbon. 
When you stoop you cannot take in a sufficient quantity of 
air to accomplish these purposes ; hence, the blood remains 
bad, and the air cells in your lungs inflame. The cough 
comes on. Next, the lungs ulcerate, and then you die. 
Give the lungs room to inspire plenty of air, and you will 
not be injured by study. Do you understand the matter 
now, George?” 

“I think I do, sir, and I will try to sit upright hereafter,” 
said George. 
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Aiuertisements. 


A Lu«rrep space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms” 








Fora fullpage,onemonth, . . «. $7500 
For one column, one month, es # 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . . 13 00 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 





G. P. Purwam & Co. beg to an- 
nounce to their friends and the public, that 
from the Ist of February, 1856, Mr. DAVID A- 
WELLS is associated with them in their Book- 
selling and Publishing b siness, which will be con. 
tinued as heretofore under the same firm. 

gy ge 


G.P.Purnam & Co. to their new 
Srntete fi No. 321 hs Beda er stairs, nearly opposite 


Ia this A tral. loeation, with more room and other 


facilities, we propose, in addition to our own publica- 
tions, to SurrPiy rus Traps anv Posie Limeanius 
with those of \he principal houses in Boston and Phila 
delphia. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
ial orders for the Trad: keg" hye aa ale 


- executed as 
Com Au ech pamabed in Great Britala or 
F ses willbe cupplied by the return steamer, Orders 
——s by every 





steamer, 
Libraries, Lyceu &c., supplied at whole- 
po ae any book’ published in the United 
States or ae 


—_ de ye to i 
partment, sooumn solicit orders. Anexpe- 
rience of twenty years will caable us to fill them eatis- 
fac! 


torily. 


G. P. Purwam & Co. havein press, from early sheets, 
and by epecial arrangements with the Anthors, the fol- 
lowing new books ;— 


I. 
Letress yrom tus Unrrep Srares, Canara, aND 
Cosa. By the Hon. Miss Marray, Maid of Honor to 
Complete volume, 


oie y position of Mies Murray, and the re- 
specs in which obs is held by her numerous frieuds, for 


social 

virtues, will doub less cause @ large demand for this 

tivaeee volume of familiar letters on persons and things 
the New World, 





im. 
ay a New toon’ By 
sim: 
Senden Germany, and Tae 


NEW COPYRIGHT BOOKS. 
Tus Axnvat or Scranrivic Discoveny 
Year Book of Facts, By ) Devid LA. 
taining « Likeness of Richard M. 
lamo., cloth, $1 25. Now —_— 


Tus Year Boox oF Acricucturs; 3 Or The Annual of 
Agricultural Pr Discovery for —" B 
bre pp. 40. With 


David A. Wells, A. M M. 1 vol., 
Weis’ Famitian Scrence 3 Or the Familiar 
Princip 


aa ts ailies 
(Shortly.) 


Wel we Con- 
Hes ot ae York. 


Lilustrations, 8! bo. ae Sem 

tion of the General Laws and lee of the various 
Physical and Natura! Sciences, and their time. 
to the wants and opie of pee en Sea» lite. 


psges, 
David A, Wells, A. . Now ready. 


Da. Kane's sneme Exrconation. 2 vole, Svo., with 

(In the os ) 
The Trade supplied with thie work wi issued 
the publishers’ prices. we caetied. 


Pye Dana's Prares to rue Crustacea oF Toe U. 

Exrrocine Expgpirion. A saperbd Folio, very 

caret colored. Price, $40. The Prext, in 2 vols, 
to. $25. Now ready. y 





Prov. @zav’s PLares ro tux Botany oF tue U.S. 
Exetonine Exegpirton. Folio. colored, $30. Nearly 


ready. The Text, vol. Seana 


Pror. Gray’s Lessons tn Botany 4Np VaceTasie 
Prysio.ocyY, for Schools. 12mo, Ia March, 


Prov Gray’s Mayvat oF THE Botany or tan Norra. | 
ean Starss. N 1 vol. small | 
8vo , uniform with aes - a Text. book. 


Tae Wortp’s Proousss—A Drcriovary ~ Ae ! 
New edition, with continuation to 1855. 
ao matter.) Edited by G. P. Putnam, A. Se" inks 1amo. | 
2 00. 


XU. 
Invine’s ney ov Wasninatow. Suab-cribers’ — 
i .8vo, Now ready. Price $2 each } 
N. B—Vol. ‘S in now in — 


xt 
—- 's Wonks. New 2. a 15 vols., various | \s 
bindings. 


xIv 
Bayan Tartor’s Works. Revised edition) /6 vols. 
various bindings, 


Apptson’s Womxs. By Prof. Greene. New Edition. 
6 vols. 


xvi. 
Gotosurrn's Worxs. By Prior. New edition. 4 vols. 
Kewvepy’s Wonks. New edition. 3 vols. 

XVIIL 


Fewmons Conres’s Works. New edition 3% vols. 

Also New Ed tions of Miss Warnzr's Works, 7 vols, 
Hoon's Worse. 4 vole, Homa Cycrorrpta, 6 vols. 
Coorer's Navat Histony, 1 vol. atts’ Poripnae 
Parres, Lvol. Mecvicie’s Iemagt Potter, | vol. 
De Vere’s Book oF Narcxsg,! vol. Dr. Hawx’s 
Eerrr. | vol Miss Coorgr’s Counrry Lirm, 2% vo!s. 
Prof. Dana's Mingganocy, 1 vol. Prof, Gray's 
Works, &c, 
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FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


The ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY is now prepared to sell over 
TWO MILLIONS OF ACRES 


FARMING LANDS, 


IN TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD, 
ON LONG CREDITS AND AT LOW RATES OF INTEREST. 





eed, and include one of the richest and most fertile Prairies in the State, inte 

ere and there with magnificent groves of oak and other timber. The Road extends from 
Onleage on the north-east to Cairo at the south, and from thence to Galena and Dunleith, 
in the ies ehey a the State ; and as all the lands lie within fifteen miles on each 


~ of i} Teady and cheap means are afforded by it for cos the products | 
of those points, and from thence te Eastern ern markets. 
hy Anh growth of flourishing towns rent villages along the line, and the great 
y= in es on ty immigration, &c., afford a substantial and growing home deman 
eS is. a @ dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in me ey gently 1 sem and pecu- 
Cattle and Sheep, or the cultivation of lian Corn, etc. 


beeneaey Peuitie cultivating and roductiveness are the wry Yes characteristics 


of Illinois lands. Trees are not requi to be eut down, stumps grub or stone picked 
off, as is generally the case in cultivating new land in the older § States. The first crop of 
— rn, planted on the newly-broken sod, usually repays the cost of plowing and 


fen i eat sown on the pouty wares ant sod ae — to 


very large profits. A man with 
a plow and two yoke of oxen will break 


to two acres per day. Contracts 


a halt 


can be made for break: ready eas 2 Gate wien ol, By judi- 
cious management the a mug de plowed and fenced A cy SM ell 
cultivation the second 


at reasonable rates to Chi: ¢ East- 
Lh yield on the cheap Ay of Tilinois 

idle States is known to be much more 
rtation to the Eastern market. 


Corn, Grain, Cattle ete, will be forwarded 
ern market, and to Cairo for the Southern. The 
— the high-priced lands in the Eastern and 

than snflicient to pay the difference of transportation 

Bivaminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, and is a cheap and desirable 
fuel. It can be delivered at several points along the Road at $1.50 to $4 per ton. Wood 
can be had at the same rates per cord. 

Those who think of settling | in Iowa or Minnesota should bear in mind that lands there 
pte any value, the water-courses and for many miles — have been a cm 

for those in the interior there are no conveniences for the 

to jane railroads not having been introduced there; that to send 
lands one or two hundred miles by ay to market would cost m 
expense of cultivating them, and hence Government lands thus situated, at $1.25 per acre, 

are notso good a as the land of this rx °y! at the prices fixed. 

same remarks hold good in relation to the lands in Kansas and Nebraska, for 
although vacant lands may be found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 
oe, and every hundred miles the produce of 
terrupted water communications, i the which must be 
borne by the settlers in the reduced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely | ry 
are the incomes their farms, and of course on their investments, annually and every 


fertility of o lands now offered tor sale by this Company, and their conse- 

ver those of the Eastern and Middle States, is much more than sufficient to 

pay the difference in the cost of transportation, ally in view ofthe re facilities furnished by 

his Road,‘and others with which it connects, the operations of which are not interrupted 
by the low water of summer or the frost of winter. 


PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to location, lity, ete. Mmm for 
Deeds may be made during the year 1856, stipulating the parc’ bes mone be paid in 
five annual instalments. The first to become due iv two years from the Lo of contract, 
and the others annually thereafter. The last payment will become due at the end of the 

h year from the date of the contract. 


INTEREST WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY THREE PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


As asecurity to the performance of the contract, the first two years’ interest must be 
paid in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the land purchased 
shall Fearly be brought under cultivation. Longer credits, at 6 per cent. per annum, ma: 





be negotiated by special oe Twenty per cent. from the credit ne will be 
deducted for cas y's construction bonds will be received as cash. 
Ready framed Farm But dings, which can be set up in a few days, can be obtained 


— Lo agen persons, They will be 12 feet by 20 feet, divided into one living and three 

will cost complete set up on ground chosen anywhere along the Road, 
$50 in clusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at pro- 
portionate = The Company will forward all the materials for such buildings over their 
Toad _ tly. 

mela arrangements with dealers can be made to supply those purchasing the Com- 

osu * lands with —— ee open agricultural tools, and an outfit of provisions in any 
quantity, at the lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest charged for these lands, 
will enable a man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordinary industry, to make him- 
self independent before all the purchase money becomes due. In the mean time, the rapid 
settlement of the country will ogee yl have increased their value four or five fold. When 
required, an qupationendl person will , to give information and aid in 
selecting lands. 

Circulars, containing numerous instances of successful farming, signed by respectable 
and well-known farmers living in the neighborhood of the Railroad land, throughout the 
State—also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, etc., by 

contract—or any other information—will be cheerfully given, on application, either person- 
ally or by letter, in English, French or German, addressed to JOHN WISON, 
Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central R.R. Co., 
No. 52 Michigan Av., Chicago, Illinois. 


UNDER-GARMENTS, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


of thn shows Gotten at he. jose th Rm et 
well-known | 


UN ION A DAMS, 


No. 591 Broadway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) Nsw Yorx. 








Y y appl 





AN EXTENSIVE and Superior V: 
porchased in this Country, will be found at 





~~: are carried, either in Fe ay or |, 
of transportation, 


Y | Dios corea Balat 


| CONFIRMATION oF TuE ELrcTro- 
Curmicat Powers or Dr. 8. B. Surra's 
Yoor-Baru—Extract of a letter from Isaac 
| Taxon, M. D.: 


“Vue pe L'Eau Waren-Cons, Paovipaxce, RL 
llth, 1856, 
“‘ Parzsp Samira :—I am happy t oom to you that 
I am Dg & good business with your Electro- 
chemical Foot-bath. I have extracted with ite 
large open | of cori The mercury forms an 
amalgam 0: sometimes coverin, — 
bottom. r have cured a Bereipens Ulcerated 
threat, Syphilis, Neuralgia in verkeas forms Chile 


These Lands were granted by the Government to aid in the construction of this Rail- | biatns, Itch of years stendins, an and. einen reltet to to 


| Scores of patients. I believe ae 
} — of a new era in the A Dy) of dis: dis- 
— iIremain your friend, c Tapor.”’ 


The onees of the Battery and Poot-bath is $55. 


| The Battery can be used either for a bod: betes th or 
foot-bath. But I would apprise the public, thal ina 
body-bath the electricity does not pass through the 


| body, but — it on reaching the sumracs of the 
4 | water. This I have shown in a «mall pamphlet 
which I have lately published on the subject. WIN 
ey it gratuitously to any one who desires to read 


4 furnish also, at an extra expense of $5, an appar- 
atus for demonstrating the power of the lbattery of of 
my Electro-chemical Bath, fn extracting minerals 
from the body, and o: 
resolving them ‘into their original elements. 


All orders panweuty executed, 
Addres SAMUEL 





B. SMITH, 
Riactio-Magnete Therapeutist, No, 17 Canal street, 
New Yor Feb 3t tr 


New Momo Boous; ; Tae Hasvan 
Collection of CHURCH MUSIC, by A. N. John- 
son, assisted by B. F. Baker and E. H. Frost.— 
This work contains a complete collection of 
Pealm and Hymo Tunes, Chants, Sentences and An- 
thems. To which fs sdded a 4 and complete Elemen- 
tary Course, a Cantata for enti! 

“ storm King,” and an ia abridged arrangement of Han- 
del’s Oratorio of “ Price $7 per dozen, 67 
cents single. 


FLOWER FESTIVAL ON THE BANKS OF THE 
RHINE; : oe Cantata for ay land other Concerts 
together w te uate, 
by J.C com This Oratorio has « beautiful and ro- 
mantic story set ate ote — ne melodies. 
Price $2.50 per dozen, 25 cents single 





“ py nn cotlection of pew songs. 
cents single, 

The above me Se have wntpngete 9 ® most thorough 
examination by the teachers and ee tee! the Boston 
Mosical Centon and were unhesitatingly 
cod books better adapted to the wants of rent la, teachers, 
and those engaged in conducting music, than any others 
ever published, 

P. 8.—Single copies of any of the above books will 
be sent by, mat (pot T ng to an coy eaten, the re- 


coipt of the retai ®, or the amount in postage 
pen ae 
Published R. MILLER, 


by J. 
Singing —_ and Music Publisher, 


Febitd 0. 90, Tremont st., Boston. 





New Cainese or Japan Potaror — 


vel Jap Orders 
are received and will be filled in rotation by the 
subscribers, for this new and valuable esculent, 
Price per Dozen, or $20 per Hundred tubers, 
Printed description, with MeAe fagaal for its culture, 
will he bn to purchase 

vl THORBURN & CO., 

revs ate 


J 





Seepsuen, &c., 





Notice To Farmers anp Dairy- 
uun.—Farmers and Dairymen desirous of sell 
ing their Butter and Produce for Cash at 
remunerative prices, directly to consumers, in 


this and the neigh’ cities, reaping 
ames portion of the ite usually aceraing to Mid- 
diemen, are —— iy invited to coummalante, 


mail or express, to meon. 

ing the best Table KB at from 25 to 27 cents; and 

the nicest Poultry at from 11 to 15 cents pound. For 

& more particuler aceoant of prices ined for the 

farmers and dairymen at this Agency, and of the “ tricks 

of the trade,” see the Exenaes Maesevoer newspaper, 

published at this office. Tam oF:Y cHancr made, 

against sales, after deducting the fre! cht, js a commis- 

sion of five percent Returns, Cash, within fifteen days. 
te a woticited fed act a4 

rican Express Co., and ‘ni tates on 

a. L, 8T 
and Gio Ag gent, 
33 Broadway, New Yi York. 


Farmers’ 
Meht tb 





Rare Sexrps.—Wyandot Prolific 
Corn, and Mah-no-mo-wee ‘wild rice) sent 


‘|to any address in the United States post 


paid. 


Wiki Rice. package for 15 cents, 
Wyandot C srn, abvut 40 graine - b= 
4 ounces Wyandot Con 50 





And any ae aantity same rate, Address, 
WR RIGGS, tC) Line Farm, 
Mchi t West Messen, W ‘ayne County, N. Y. 
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best and most popular in the world, Ten dif- 
ferent editions. 
without a set of these works. 
Srom the last London editions, 
ublished by 


T. B. PETERSON, No. 103 Goetas Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 







“Perenson'’s” t# the only complete and uniform 
edition of Charles Dickens’ Wo:ks published in 
Amerien; they are reprinted from the original 
London edition, and are now the only edition pub- 
lished tn this countr y. 
private, can be complete without baving in tte 
complete set of this, the greatest of all living an- 
thors. Every family should possess a se: of one of 
the editions. The cheap edition t*« complete in 
Twelve Volumes, paper cover; either or all of | 
——- can be had separately. Price Filty cents 
ach. 











































pond House . 


Price 60 cents 
David Co, perfeld” “ 6 






Nicholas Nickleby . “se 
Pickwick Papers a “ 6 « 
Dombey and Son ° “eo 
Martin Chassiewit . ° oe « 
Barnaby Rudge . . é “so « 
Old Cu: tosity Shop . ‘ » “ 6 “ 
Sketches by “Bos” . “ ‘ “ 9 
Oliver Twist in . “ 6 


Chiistmas Stories and Pictures fiom 
Italy, containtug « Christmas Carol, 
The Chimes, Cricket on the Hearth, 
Rattle of Life, Haunted Moan, The 
Ghost’s Bargain, 

Dicken's New Start Containing The 
Seven Poor Tra «. Nine New Sto- 
ries by the Christmas Fire, Hard Times, 
Liaste Leich, the Miner's Daughters, 
Fortune Wildred, 

A complete set of the above will be ‘sold or sent to 

any one, to any place, free of postage, for Five Dol- 

lars. 


so“ 
















COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION. 
tlm five very large octavo volumes, with a Por- 

trait on Steel, of Charles Dickens, containing the 

same reading matteras the Illust ated Edition, and 

comprising over four thoutand very larce double- 

ges, hand ly printed, and bound 
in various styles. 
Volume 1 contains nas ages and Old Cart- 
ty Sho 

eniees Twist, Sketches by Boz, 
and Barnaby Rudge. 

do. Nicholas Nickleby and Martin 
Chuzziewit. 

David Copperfield, Dom bey and 
Son, and Christmas Stories 
do. Bleak How and Dicken's 

New Stories, 
Price of a Complete set. Bound in black cloth, 
full gilt back, § 7 50 
scar. cl.extra 5 50 
library sheep 9 60 
oe os bod o turk. mor. 11 00 
o's o “ oe MS caitantique 15 00 





o s do. 





3 
“ 4 d&, 
5 





“ “ “ “ “ 
“ « “ “ “ 






ILLUSTRATED EDITION IN TWELVE VOLS. 
This edition is printed on ve: y thick and fine white 





original 














edition, on copper, steel, and wood. 

ume contains a novel complete, and may be had 

in complete sets, beautifully bound tn cloth, for 

Eighteen Dollars a vet, or any volume will ~ 

sold separately, as follows :— 
Bleak House 
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brary Shee 
Half Turkey morroceo 
ta All sua ont orks by Charies Dick- 
subaequ worka by ic 
will be issued in uniform style with the | 


. os of any one, or any set, of either edition | 

of the above works will be ome toany paeeam, to 

any part of the United Sta ce, on 

their remi ting the price of the edition they may 

wish, to the publisher In « letter post-paid, 
Published and for sale by 

T. B. PETERSO 
street, Phitadetpbte, 
sed. 


























































































tH Booksellers, 
Will be supplied at very low rates. Feb 2 tr 

Mares’ NrrROGENIZED Suren-PHos- | 
Puats of Lime.—This new Fertilizer will now 
be furnished at the same price as the Im- 



































tities of Nitrowenous ma‘ters ye; —, stronger 

















the best manare know For IMPROVED Ri RESUL TS 
it surpasses all others. ent in LASTING POWER er- 
eveds Guano. For sale iu bags of 169%be, each, at 2h | 


ete, per nd 
er FRED'K, McCREADY. 
Mch 3t 143 Falton ot., N.Y. 







































Toha!oe Gu 
and Bone Dust. 








Dec6 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Caarntrs Dicxexs’ Worss.—The, 


No library can be complete | 


| 
| 


| 


No library, either public or | 





Price $1 to ir 


Price of full and complete net of “the neseaned ofa oe ded the oughfare. 
Rad 


3 00 | 


ad ‘m others, | TRIES. 


proved ~ tphospaace of Litnes with increased quan- | 


than Peravian Guano, and td cold or r wile, it | 


A. Lonoett, 34 Cliff Street, corner | 


of Fulton, Agent for Sale of Peruvian and | 
», Improved Supes-phospLate of Lime | 


Ri ——_—$ $$ $$$ - 


[Marcu, 


- een eee eee eee eee 





See 
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HYDROPATHIC, HYGIENIC, AND DIETETIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


paper, and is profusely flinstrated, with all the | 
iMustrations by Cruikshank, Alfred | 
Crowgqalll, Phiz, ete., from the original "London j 
Rach vol- | 


OPENED AT 


No. 18 LAGRANGE PLACE, BOSTON 
Dr. J. Stuas Brown, » Fespectfully announces to the public that he has opened the above Establishment for the 





| with our already extensive business, a depart- | tors. 


| ents, conflicting claims, and rejected a; plications: 


Pp and treat t of 





oes Oenteater einen a? ee es “ 2c Electricity and its ph have claimed a large share of the attention of Dr. Brown. He has devoted a great portion of his time tc 

Oliver Twist | 1 4 . a % . 1 to! | their investigation, and he possesses the advantage of experience in dealing medically with this subtle agent. Besides, he has made extensive 

Sketches by ‘‘ Boz ° ° ° ° - 1 50 | and caretul :esearches into the dietetic habits of diferent nations and animais, and bas spent ‘eral years in travel for that purpose. He has, also, been 

Barnaby Rudge . . ° . . ns 1 se | associated with some of the leading hydropaths in this country. 

Nicholas Nickleby . . «© « A These ci-cumstauces render him pre-eminently qualified for the treatment of diseases, not only by means of chemistry and electricity, but by food, 

Martin Chussiewit . . . . rs 1 80 water, alr, and exercise, and—what is better enable him to teach the laws s h aaae to the sick and well. 

| — ° - : ‘e H.. ve Bumerous and : emernente cures that have been peiformed b wn, by the various modes of treatment, have so increased his business, he 
» . ° ° ° a com » 

sot iss. Gaven dtiees ence “ 3 00 | pettonte, pe o enlarge his establishment by connecting the adjoini ah. building, thus secu: ing the most ample accommodations for every class of 

Dickens’ New Stories “ 1&6 


The Establishment is most favorably located in the very heart of the city, ret so $0 from Washington Street as to avoid the confusion and buetie 
It is within a few rods of the common, one of the most delightfaPresorts for a convalescent that is afforded either in town or city. 
fhe Institute containg between (thirty and forty rooms, with parlor, sitting reom, dining and exercising rooms, for the convenience of all, and where all 


Bonnd in 13 Vols. ., in black cloth, gilt back, ~~ 00 wishing to receive the benefits of the Evrcrro-Caemicat Batus, and Water-Cure, motopathy, dietetic and hygiente treatment, enjoy at the same times 


quiet city home. 





Fow.Ler anp WELLS’ 
PATENT AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
Wr have established, in connection 


Now IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE TO | 
MERRY’S MUSEUM and PARLEY’S MAGA: | 
ZINE. Edited by Ropsrt Merry, assisted by | 
“Hream Hatcnet,” and various contribu- | 
Lhe January Namber—now ready—commrnocs 
the 16th year of its existence, with as much life and 


vigor as ever, ard no eff rte will be spared to make itas 
welcome as it ever has been to all the Young Friends it 


A book fur those whose school-days are over. 


Frve Honprep MISTAKES OF DAILY 
occurrence, in Writing, Speaking and Pro- 
nouncing the English Language corrected. 

The book offers a practical aid in conversa- 
tion and correspoudeuce, usefal every day and to every 
body. 


ment for transacting all kinds of business per- 
taining to Parents, or Patentep INVENTIONS, 
either in the Unrrep Starrs or Forriex Coun- 


may visit, “ Tt is better than all the grammars that were ever 
The New Year commences with a New Suntes— New | written. It should be introduced into every family.””— 
Paper, and better |i than h Send | Onto Farupn. 





Advice in caves of Reissues, Extensions of pat- | for a specinen number. 
Terms, One Dollar a year, inadvance. 4 copies, $3. 
A Bound Volume given for every two new Subecribers 
will be freely given, In answer to letters stating | Mch Acdress, LC & J. N. STEARNS. oPh . ct . fal of the . 
@ work is one o e@ most useful o season. 


the circumstances of the case. 
. | —N. ¥. Dany Nuwe, 
Those trusting thei business with this Office are | There are thousands of mg and familie* 
2 


“Every young lady who writesfor the magazines 
ag oy | consult it before composing another page.’’— 
. Y. Evantne Posr. 





assured that it will be conducted with cans and A. G. BApGER, 181 Broadway, N.Y., that should have it.”—N. Y. 0 


FPROMPTNESS, Upon the most LIBERAL TERMS. the most thoroughly practical Flute Maker in “ We will advise all talkers and cites to hold 
Inventors who wish to know if their inventions | this country, has lately published a second ———— up to their habits of speech.”— 

are patentable, should enclose a stamp to prepay the | edition of his “ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ao ‘ 

anewer, frHE FLUTE.” Any one, by readiug this littie Vosng lefiee oul quate should ny give 


the volame a pernsal. It will sharpen their wits and 
Models for this Office should be forwarded by Ex- | work, can make himself familiar with the peculiar- | guard them in the way of correct speaking and write 
ress (or other safe conveyance), carefully directed 


ing.’’—Bostow Bue 
7 Book: 
to FowLer anp WEiL8, $08 Broadway New York, Pies 204 cota, For ale by ll 8 aye 
te whom all communications should be addressed. oa receipt of 13 (3 cent) postage stampe, 
Letters and freight must be prepaid, in order to 
ensure atiention. 





ities in the construction of this hitherto imperfect, 
but now most perfect and beautiful of musical in- 
struments, Price 12)¢ cents, 

Sent free of postage to any part of the U.S. 


DANIEL BURGESS & Co.,, 
Address as above. Jan Gt 














Mchi tb Publishers, No. 60 John at , New York. \ 
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New Worx For Scuoors, Srv-| 


DeNTs, AND TeacnErs.—Whitmore, Niles, & 
Hall, No. 144 Washington street, Boston, have 
in press, and will shortly publish, in one vol., 


EXERCISES ON WORDS, 
Designed as & Course of Practice on the Kndimente of 
Grammar and ate ween > Editor 
ofthe American Jou i irst Series. 


The above work is privcivally 4 ee to fernish =. 
rections for a series of WRITTEN EXBxcisas on the word: 
of our language, exemplifying the ros stages ‘of 
practice no ORTHOGRAPHY ; im the ETYMOLOGICAL aNa- 
L¥sws of words, with reference to their primary and 
secondary SIGN! FICATIONS, appropriate De- 
FINITIONS and APPLICATIONS; the COLLEC NG and Dis- 
CRIMINATING of 8YNoNYMES and the aNALysis OF WRIT- 
TEN CoMPosITION with reference to CHOICE OF EXPRES- 
stow ;—the whole forming a COURSE OF PREPARATORY 
DISCIPLINE IN THE INTELLIGANT +TUDY AND RIGHT USE 
or womba, from the erliea the advanced stages of 


*“The publishers will be We BAN rr to furnish Professors 
and Teachers copies of for examination, 





rally used used and commended ive the best teachers. 

sSenpen ‘s Semmes oF AniTew 
book ever published in me Un.ted States hee met 
_ with more universal approval than Emerson's Arith- 
metics.”” 

Tus Omiermat Dontontan System ov Rarip Warrr- 
Cag Far superior ~ ae now before the public.” 


¥ Mernop or Book-kREPING by 
Fow ers’ "Santas ov Ovrtwe Maps. 
Rt published, the following choice and readable 


Kiosrernein, or the Masque. By De Qu’ TSets. 
The Onyx Ruwc. LB Joho! Storing. aad 
= tale of mod By ‘Eimend About. 


ioommant Sranisu Baccaps, a new edition (shortly.) 
NEW JUVENILES. 
os paneeey or the Three Paths. By Julia Kavanagh 


m1 Buus Riszons. By Miss ed 50cta, 
Lirviy Pact and ether stories. 
Moe. Forven’s rears Sronims, 6 Techs, Beautifully 
liustrated. 25’ 
Copies mailed a ‘Teasigt ot address and advertised 
price. Mech It 





C. M. Saxton & Co.’s AGrcuitu- 
RAL Book Rooms, 140 Fulton street, New York- 
OUR NEW BOOKS FOR MARCH. 

We have recently published the following im- 
portant books, which are valuable additions to our 
large list of Agricultural works :—- 


I. 
Chorlton’s Complete Grape Grower's Guide. 
Ab Liustrated i: ecatise on the Propagation and 
Cultivation of the Grape in the Vineyard, the Cold 
Grapery, the Forcing House and Retarding House ; 
= on the Diseases of tha Vine, their prevention 
cure, Price 60 — 


The Cranberry and its Culture. 

By B. Eastwood, of nnis, Mass. ontaining 
fall instructions for the preparation of the ground, 
planting and cultivating the Vine, ss practised by 
the most successful cultivators; with plates, illus- 
trating the different varieties. Price 60 cents. 

Il. 


Gardening for the South. 

By W. N. White, of Athens, Georgia. A very 
osetia and practical work, embracing the Vege- 
table Garden, the Fruit Garden, the Flower Garden 
and the Pleasure Grounds. Intended especially 
for the Southern States. tf ice $1.25. 


The Suewbary Cul 
By R. G. Pardee. A new edition revised, with 
many important additions. Containing also direc- 
tions for the cultivation of the Raspberry, Black- 
berry, Currant, Goosebe and Grape. Price 60c. 


Persoz’s Culture of the Vine. 

A New Process for the Cultivation of the Vine, 
by Persoz, Professor of the Faculty of Sciences of 
Strasbourg, Directing Professor of the School Ry 
Pharmaey of the same city. Translated by J. 0.C 
Barclay, Surgeon U.S. N. Frice 50 cents. 

To be obtained of all Booksellers, or sent by us 
peowe te any part of i Ge Union, on receipt of 
Price. 

Also just 1 ready: 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy - - - $1 25 
Thompson on the Food of Animals - 5 
Richardson on the Dog, paper, 25 cts., cloth 50 
Leibig’s Familiar Le:ters, pa 25 ets.; ; cloth 50 
Fed Dog and Gun, by a Bad 8 - - 7% 





Morse’s New RalLroap anp Town- 

HIP Map of the State of Wisconsix, showing! 
the Township a. with their Stations, 
and all other late information to be found on a 
Dimie ah. Die, v6 by S4 mz hes. Lrice du 
Morse’s New vounite of lowa, delineating 
the Rivera, Counties and Towns ips, together with the 
Raiiroada in operation, and there in course of constrac- 
tion, and all other map information a oe the emi- 
grant. Size, 16 by 44 inches. Price, 

Morse’s Railroad and Towrship Mup ol of “the State of 
Illinois, Size, 23 by 31 inches ; showing all the Rail- 
roads, with their stations, his map contains many 
names of Townships and speed — Stations, not 
found in any other map. 50 cei 

Morse’s New i Map or the S‘ate of Indianna. 
Size, 26 by 34 1 the 
the | State, with their’ stations and Sutseere. The latest 
and most elaborate map of Indianna extant. 50 cts 

Either of the meps may be ordered, and sent by mail, 
on receipt of the price. 50 cents each. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
Meh 308 Broadway. 








FRENCH CHINA, 








ROL 
RIGAT HON. SIR G 
PROF. FETIS, Director of the Royal Conservatory of Music, Brusse 


PP eee 


HAVILAND BROTHERS, & CO., 





IMPORTERS 
OF 


47 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





H. B & Co. invite the attention of 


purchasers to their extensive assortment of 


CHINA; 
Consisting of 
DINNER AND TEA WARE, 
TOILET SETS, 
VASES, 


CARD BASKETS, 
COFFERS, and 





IN GREAT VARIETY, 


FANCY GOODS, 


All eoeny from their own Manufactory in France. 








PARIS PRIZE PIANO FORTES. 


Tue undersigned have ho-veeees pleasure to announce to their 


een patrons and the public that they have recently been awarded the 


FIRST CLASS MEDAL, 


for the best Square Piano Forte, exhibited by them at the great Paris exhibition, over all 
competitors, being the highest prize ever awarded by Europe to an American Piano Forte 


The following distinguished guatiomen compened the jury: 





JOSEPH HELMESPERGER, Director of the Imperial eerany at Vienna. 
PROF. HALEVY, Secretary of the French Academy of Fine Arts. 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, Professor of Music and 


ember of the Jury of the Loudon 
Exhibition. 


PROF. OYE, Member of the Jury at the Exhibition in Paris in 1849. 


ER, as oe of Pianofortes, Paris. 
ERCK, President of the Royal coe 4 of Music, London: 
is. 


Ratified by the Grand Imperial Council, composed of thirty members (all Europeans) 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
ALBERT Ww. W. LADD & co. Mech 


and appproved by the 








Mch 


Tue Moruer’s MaGazine FoR Mo-| 


| THERS AND DavucnTers.—This valuable periodi- | LODEONS AND ORGAN- eager 
eal, now in its Twenty-fourth Year has ever fee WASHINGTON Street, Boston, ectfully 
maintained a deservedly high rank in the do- | 
mestic literature of our country. lts influence in jamily | (Cathart’s Patent), of superior tone and ae, 
education has been widely and deoply felt. The Mo- | from BY to 6 octaves. Also, the ORGAN MELO: 
ther’s Magazine and Mre, Whittlesey’s Magazine for | 
Mothers and daughters, are now mergedinto one, in| to examine, 
which the talent end piety, and experience of both will | terms, Pianofortes constantly on band. 
be concentra ted. ftr 
The Magazine will be graatly improved in some re 
ec’s, and made more atiractive ss a family visitor. 
There will be a department eep+clally devoted to chiid- 
ren, and the work will be hendoonly embe lished 
Tsrvs—Ooe Dollar a year, in advence. Four cvpies | Basen, 
for three dollars. Specimen numbers fre. 
wanted Postmasters and clergymen authorized toact | 91 99, 
as agents Address, 








Js Ss. Pans, | Manafactarer of ME- 


til continues to manufacture the MELODEO 


N, with a Sub Bass for Churches, Vestries, 


~ STRAUSS 5 ; Tue Lire or Jesus aa 
TICALLY EXAMINED, elegant 8vo- pp. 1, $3.50. 
Comes Fortere rDivsupliy, Svu., $5. Pevebuck’ 2 

mee of Christian'ty, }2vo., $1 28. Greg’s Creed of 
Agents | Christendom, its Foundation and Superstructure, 12mo., 
Hy: witt's History , Priesrcraft, 12mo., 15 cents, 
Vestiges of Civilization, 12mo., $1. ” Sent by mail 
I. C. & J. N. STEARNS, Posiisarrs. by ee pebiisher, &, BLANCHARD, 
116 Nassau street, N.¥, | Me 





nforms his friends and the public *ihat he | 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


ee ee 


| 


volent Literary, Educational, and other Societies, and 


| Mech 308 Broadway, a. Y. City. 


an nd Halls. Committees and others are invited | 
Dealers supplied on favorable | 


| 





| States, and other Engravings, 
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New York Curonicie.—A first- 


class Religi Family Newspaper. Published 

weekly. Pharcellus Church, J. 8. Backus, Wm. 
B. Maclay, Editors. 

THE CHR )NICLE is designed fora lar reli- 

gious com pee Agee se devoted to pure re! > pure 

a eects ene aaaeimaree 

pee of the kind. cis sizs folio, o contalaingt 38 

ec 


columns, printed in e 1 . It has sa 
range of diteral aries rae plo. siateriale for selec. 








Be 
Lire nN a - with the best Bibleal 
rary in America, provides readi 
to Farmers, Merchants, the Home Ci: oe 


Correspondence, and a full I Summary of Religious and 
General Inte! li Its Cor | articles are wit- 
ten expressly for the paper by one of 
su ceasfal merchants of New York, whose views of Do- 
mestic Poltey and Political Economy are‘orizinal, abl, 
comprehensive, and to men are worth more 
tha th the price of the paper, 
atthe ielpal Dopartasen ~ t contains acegvons from 
the prine agricultu papers as well as a se- 
nes of original articles one of the oLoms?t ann 
wet syoouessus. Sanmpee _ WREAT-GROWERS IN 
tus Stats. 


Carefully prepared week! Bap report of Prices Current, 
the Produce and Cattle Markets, of the doings of Bene- 





whatever may interest the various classes of our citizens 
will enrich and diversify its 


The Chronicle has op ian of te ease upon all sub- 
aims 





jects, and wee penne tain them. It 
at Te mediam at in 
mee * il erat in > sireees. 
ees Cage Post Ofice, -~ 
es 
Liberal taducemente on are off red to Agents and others 
who may interest th in the of the 
paper. 
P. CHURCH & Co,, Publishers, 
r Broome and Elizabeth-sts., 
Mch @tb* New York. 





Just Pusiisuep.—Price, elegantly 


bound in muslin, $1.50, 452 pp., large 12mo, 
THE MAINE LIQUOR LAW: Its Origin, His- 
tory, and Results, with Life and Portrait of 


How. Neat Dow, and Portraits of How, Gesaitt 
Suirn, Hon. Horace Gresty, Rev. Lyman 
Bexcuer.D.D., Rev, Joun Pizeront, Rev. Henny 
Warp Bexcuer, and Lvcrastia Mott. Also a Map 
showing the extent of Prohibition in the United 


This work contains special 
of Connecticut, Maine, Ma husetts, Michigan, 
Bhode Island, and Vermont, as well as information 
as to every State in the Union. By Henry 8. 
CLuB ecretary to the Maine Law Statistical So- 
clety sisted by the Governor and other Officers 
of the several States, and npwards of one hundred 
Clergymen, Judges, Magistrates, Editors sud pri- 
vate gentlemen, 

(From the New York Tribune.) 

The progress of the Prohibitory Liquor Law, from 
its inception among the Keformers in Maine to its 
present position before the public, is minutely 
sketched in this volume. A large collection of sta- 
tistics have been gathered by the compiler, intend- 
ed to show its practical working and beneficial 
effects. An interesting biography is prefixed to 
the volume which is embellished with the portraits 
of several of the leading advocates of the cause. The 
The friende of Prohibition will find a variety of 
important facts and figures in confirmation of the 
utility of their measures. 

{From the Prohibitiontat. 

We regard the volume just issued by Henry 8. 
Clubb, of New York—* The Maine Liquor Law : lis 
Origin History, and results’’—as not only a valua- 
ble centribution to Temperance literature. but a 
contribution to the most imteresting records of the 
age in which we live 

er This work will be sent, free of postage, on 
eceipt of $1.50. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS 


returns from all parts 















New “Gripmon.—Among the man: many 
curiosities and improvements at the Fair of 
the American Institute. may be seen in opera- 
tion Rostnson’s Dovsie-actine, DownwarD 
praveut G or pe Ap t upques- 
tionable imp" being brin, 
the heat of a wood or coal sto ~ dn into direct contact wit 
= meat, without @ particle of smoke or blaze. By this 

tus, the natural flavor of the meat is preserved ; 
tree cooked in its own jucen, instead of grease or but- 
ter, which saturates the meat and destroys ite flavor. 
= the gravy that may exude from th- meat is saved 
cooked, without being burned or overheated, All 
‘het ‘pespatiorin of burnt fat, and those greasy fomes 
in the room, incident to the cld gridiron or fry process, 
are entirely obviated. 
It in established beyond question. that broiled meats 
are more nutritious ard easier of digestion than whea 
fried ; ard if people Witt eat meat, it behoves “hem to 
see itis pot render: d more deleterious ia cooking. Those 
wee stil! cling to their fleeh-pote are recommended to 
examine thie ‘nvention.—tmom Fowter axnp Weta’ 
Puesvols @ Cat JoUnNaL 





a 





Price for the round 10 inches diameter - §200 
— — square 9 by 14 inches - ° 2 25 
— — oblong7 by 16 — - a. 9 00 
— = =— Ot999 — - «- . 2 60 

2 


9 by 

We will deliver as directed, by expreesor other orn 
veyance, freight prepaid, any one or more of these sizes. 
in any part of the Unitea States, east of the lo hetenings 
(or not far west of it,) on receipt of the p ice 

Money may be sent by mail, * reg’ atere!, ” at our 
rick, All breakage of irons on the road wiil be made 

od. 

Agente wanted in every Conntry Town and City in 
the Union. Cireulars with full deseription sent on ap- 
pliention. ddrera, 

es & FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY 00.” 

ichS th 79 Duane at., New York. 

















AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


tnt PEL 


Booxs ror Mecnanics.—In com- 
pliance with repeated solicitations we have 


compiled the following catalogue of the best | 


standard European and American works on 
Mechaniom, whies way be had at prices anoexed. 
— jenyte sent by mail or express to any place 


Treaties on Engineering, Field Work, as 
ieveiling. by ¢. Srull, 2 Yule, BVO, 

Practical Essays on™ Mill- Work and other 
adiacamery, By Bact 

The Steam Engine, Steam Navigation, Roads, 


aod Kviiways by Larauer. 


Practical on Locomotive Engines, 


By woums Ve rambou 
Theory of the Steam Engine. 1 vol., 8vo, ‘By 
ow 


Count De Pamover 

Practical Measurer , or, Wood Merchant « 
Assmant. oy a. Codd. tm 

Treatise on 


auaimied by tTiate. ¥ 4 sols. Seu. 50 


Treatice on Clock and Watch Making. ByT. 
Kew. | large vel, vu 


Practical Examples of Modern Tools and Ma- 


cawery by &. Kensie. Svu. and ahas 


Principles of Mechanical Philosophy applied 


w tudes (ome 
Appleton's Dicti y f. M ‘Mecha- 
als, Gage Wok, and og = eo gmd 
tor men of Science, Practical Working Men, avd 
imtended for Engineering Profession. 
Contain ing over 4.000 _ a. on Wood. Com- 
plete in two large vols , strongiy bound 
Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, 
Vout ..0g & Geet Bayosnion of we rrimipd 6, 
and Practice. By Aabow Ure, M.D. F. KS, 
ete. New edition. Lilustrated with nearly 1,606 
Weed. Two thick vols., ; 0 
6 00 
s Assistant ; adapted for the 
Of Latpouters, Shipwrigus, Waecelwrignic, 
Sawyers, Gaugers, Lambermen, ete., » ote. By D. 
Knapea, ivmo, Cloth 
Treatises on Architecture, Building, Masonry, 
Jomery, sad atyoury oy W. cen ag, t 
gold, ana T. Young. ‘36 plates un steel “3 80 
t of 


hi 





Mechanics. By 8. D. Ph | 


———— —— —$— — — eee 


| R. L. DELISSER, AUCTIONEER. 


By LEAVITT, DELISSER & CO.: 


A VALUABLE LIBRARY 


OF OVER 2,000 VOLUMES, 


Will be sold at Auction on 


TUESDAY, 4TH MARCH, 
At our Salesroom, 
* 877 & 879, BROADWAY, CORNER OF WHITE STREET. 
Sale commencing at half past three o’clock, P.M., and continuing each day at same hour 
til sold. 
> Catalogues ready, and books open for examination. 
146 & 148 NASSAU STREET—SPRING STYLE FOR 1956. 
THE NEW HAT COMPANY’S MOLESKIN HATS, $3 Dotzars Onty, 


equal to any ¢4 Hat in the City. Splendid Drab Beaver, $3. Hats at wholesale very low for 
Cash. Country Merchants and Dealers wil! do well to call. This is the New Hat Company, 
and the only New Hat Company in New York. 


Mch 





eee 


12 00 | 





Lapres’ Sexr-Instavctor iv Nee- 
DLEworK —Mrs. Stephens’s Portfolio of Fancy 
Needlework. 

A Manual of designs and instructions for all kinds of 
pevey ann Embroidery, Sas with 600 engaavings. Io 

e quarto volome, bound in boards, gilt, $2 50; in 
cusita, gilt, 63 50. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
No. 222 —— 
N.B.—Mailed free of postage on receipt 


N.Y. 
“= 


New Edition, Revised and Improved. _ 

Tue PrHonocrapuic TEacuEr : Be- 
ing an inductive exposition of Phonography, 
intended as a school book, and to afford com- 
plete instruction to those who have not the 

ist. of anoral teacher. By E. Wessrer. 





On ithe Construction pond M 
wut Kouds. oy &. D. Uwen. bv 


Raeinesrs Sachaat 


lime 
and ’ G i 
+ ab. Dotiwwer. lie. - 1 


tw Contractors’ and Quewedt Pocket 


savic Bove wo humes, bata. 





Pr 


‘ aad Bare : : 5 
Gilleame's Manva! ot Mak - . 0 
Gould's House Carpenter’ ond iider's Com- 

panion - 


Hatfisld’s American Architect 
Art of Stair Building. By 
B Ye Mechanic’s Pocket Manual 
e for All ; or, Gravel Walls. By 0. 6 
Painter's Companion - - 
Dyer’s Companiea - ° e 
pecayesse Guide - : 
t-Hanger's Companion - - 
Colburn on the Locomotive Eagine ° 
Complete Practica! Distiller ° 
Treatise on « Box of Instruments, ete. 
Practical Surveyor’s Guide - 
Molder and Founder's Guide = = - 
Muller and wSavignt 'e Assistant 
Chemiat's Assistan 
Founder's Gaide - 
Mathematics for Practical Men - 
Manufacture of Iron in all ite variove branches 


~R. Perry 


Handbook for the Artisan, Mechanic and Eagincer 5 e } 
400 


Maller’s Physics and Meteorology - - 
These works wil! be forwarded by > or Pe ate oD 
receipt ofprice, Please odpnoe a}! orders to 
WLER & WELLS 
os 2 oadway, New York. 


NEW POCKET MAPS. 
Havine made arrangements with 
the best Map Publishers in the United States, 


we are now prepared to furnish, singly or in ) 


quantity, the latest edition of pocket-maps of 
ail the States, These maps are recently pubiisbed, are 


corrected to the time of going to press. They show all 
the Railroads, Canals, principal Post-Routes,&c. They | 
are printed on strong, tough paper, beautifully colored © 


fp counties, and put in a neatly gilt muslin case or cover, 

of convenient site to be carried in the pocket. We will 

send the following, free of postage, on receipt of 31}¢ 
each. 


cents enc! 
Tilinote, 
— 


he ie higan (N » 
Michigan (8.), 
noesota, 
Lake Superior, 
N. Branswick, 
Nova Scotia, 
Canada 


East, 
Canada Weat, 
N, ¥. City, &e. 
Maps showing the townships, which are accurate, of 
aneu States of Ob yh Wisconsin Iowa, Ma sachu- 
setts, Connecticut and R 
aod Vermont, and New Yorn, 
Canadas, pat he the same style, wil be s at, prepaid 
for 15 cents enc 
We can furnish any map in any style, put up in any 
Direct al. orders, poetpaid, to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
305 Broadway, New York. 


Maine, ‘orth Carolina, 
Massachosette and Brain Cervlica, 
Rhode lalaad, 
Vermont, 

a 


New York, 
New Jersey, 


Mr. Webster was one of the earliest and best 
teachers of Phonographic reporting in Amer. 
ica. His pupils were among the first to find a 
seat on the floor of Congress as Reporters. 
This work is designed to embody the author's 
experience as a teacher, and to enable the 
learner to begin with the Elements and rise to 
be a complete phonographic writer in the cor- 
responding style. This Edition has been thor- 


4 oughly revised by Andrew J. Graham, editor 


of the Universal Phonographer, under the di- 
rection of the American Writing and Printing 
Reform A jation, and all the lates 
improvements in Phonography, and may be 
relied on as the very best work on the subject 
extant, 

We will send the Teacher, post-paid, by mail 
to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of forty five cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway. 
* Patmer’s Patent Leo has 
an unrivalled celebrity in the his- 
tory of mechanical surgery. No 
other artificial leg has ever been 
subjected to so many rigid examina- 
tions, Iu public and private, in its 
mechanism, strength, utility, dure- 
bility, and adaptation to every vari- 
ety of mutilated lim> as this ; and no 
other limb has received so many and 
so distinguished and 


tei 











Joun P. Jewrrr & Company have 
in Dress the following interesting and useful 


Ernes Linwood, 
A new and most brilliant tale, from monesnenies 
pen of Mrs. Caroline Lee Hen 
Ready Feb 20. Price $1. 


The Catholic. 
A Series of Letters on Jesuitism, addressed to a 
Young Friend, by E. Haskett Derby, Esq. In 1 vol. 
12mo. Price 76 cents. In March. 


Petter Gott, 
The Cape Ann Fisherman. An exceedingly inter- 
esting story of the Life of a Fisherman, at sea and 
onshore. By Dr.J. Reynolds. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 
™% cents. In March, 


Life of Schamyl, 
The great Circassian Chief; with a History of the 
Twenty Years’ War with Russia, and a Complete 
Description of the Country. By J. Miiton Mackie, 
Esq. lvol. 12mo. Price 15 cents. In March. 


Life of Bishop Heber. 
Compiled from the English svo edition, by an 
American clergyman. The only edition for the 
people ever issued of the life of this great and good 
man. il vol.i2mo. Price $1. In March. 


The Rural Poetry of the English ‘ 
Selected, ee, and Edited by the addition of 
bumerous Explanatory Notes, and a thorough topi- 
cal Paragraphing, by Prof. of. J. . Jenk In one 
superb 8vo vol., with many and “elegant illustra- 
tions by Billings. Ready im the course of the 


spring. 
The Roman Exile. 
A book of uncommon interest, showing the Domes- 


| tle Life of the Italian people, with a graphic ac- 


count of their late struggle for liberty. By Gugli- 
elmo Gajani, iate Professor of Law, and Member of 
the Roman Constituent Assembly in 1849. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price $1. In March 


The Youth of the Old Dominion, 
Giving a Romantic and Picturesque Sketch of the 
Early History of Virginia, and the heroic Adven 
tures of Capt. John Smith and the Early Settiers. 
By 8. Hopkins, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 





rs Boox ILLUSTRATIONS, 

een tail pS, tank 

Ornamental fr Color Print- 

ing, &c., engraved in the best style 
229 Breadway, 

One door above theAstor House N.Y 





| awards from all the first surgeons, 
and of gold and sliver medals from 
all the first Inetitutes in America 
and EKurope. Those in want of a 
4 @oop LgG, andare ubacquainted with 
~ the merits of such articles, will do 
— } well to advise with Drs, Mott, Parker, 
Charnochan, Cheesman, and Post 
New York; Des. Warren, Bigelow, Clark and 
Townsend, ‘of Boston ; and Drs. Mutter, Gibson, 
and Pancoast, of te gee ead A ~ others who are 
nted with such appiian 
saaivangae PPANCe ALMER & CO., 


878 Broadway, New York ; Springfield, Mass.; and 
até st., Philadelphia : 
Mech 








~ HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
Fatt ARRANGEMENT.—On and af- 


ter Monday, October 15th, 1855, the Trains will 
rt aa follows:—For Albany aod Troy, Express Traw- 
6 4.m., connecting with Northern and Western Trains 
Mail = * .; Through Way Train, 19 u.; Ex- 
m. For Hudson,4e.m. For Pough- 
Eee eepaie :— Wa b reight and Passenger Train at | P w.; 
For Peekekill :—1 a.m and 6:30 p.m. For Sing Sing :— 
30 and 8:30 p> ™. For Dobbs’ Ferry, 10:15 4. and 
130 eM. The Dobbs’ Ferry, Sing Sing, Peekskill and 
Hudeon Traine — > at ya the Way Stations ts. 
gers taken at Chambers, © r, and Thirty 
! Eres streets. - ap MAIL’ TRAINS at 6 v.a., from 
| Canal street for Albany, stopping at all 











Tue Kansas REGION ; FOREST, PRAI- 
RIE, DESERT, MOUNTAIN, VALE, AND RIVER, 
By Max. Greens. This volume contains 
a reliable Map of the Territory, and an original Map of 
the district now being settled; thermometric tables 
showing the temperature, winter and summer, in differ” 
ent sections; statement of the relative quantiie nd 
rain; correct of dist 3 i 
to routes and outfit for the pioneer; Gia af te 
Santa Fe Trade, with statistics ; synopsis of recent land 
treaties, and full information respecting Indian titles; 
some account of settlements recently made; minute 
descriptions of more than a bundred particular localities; 
and a general view of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Pro- 
ductions, Capabilities of Soil, and C jal and 





[Marcu. 


Works on Phrenology. 
Tn- 


Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologista. Price 6 cents. 

Constitation of Man, considered in rela- 
to External | Combe. 





young 

Education: its Elementary Principles 

founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. 

ze. ae nine De lowe of cxmnelens direction 0 
faculties ; action ; education of the 

2. dncath of entioun, ome Price 81 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Science ee, saplio’ ied 
the Elevation 
pire 


Phrenol Guide. Designed LA the 
Use of of their own Characters. 
merous engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 
Bamerous engravings. Price 6 centa. 

Religion, Nataral and Revealed : or, the 
Bro os 8. Fowler. ‘Price 87 cents. 


Ss Head d Phreno 
Beer the Pom. showing the Natural Language — 


Te 
mt towe ranee ant Tig Lacing; funded 


~ Price 15 cents. 


Works on » Wineisheae. 
Alcohol and the a of Man. 
Illustrated by a Prof. Youmans, 30c, 
Combe Sey my yom applied to she Im- 
Saition, with illustrations. Pitos ot coats. 
Physiology of ion. The Principles 


of Dietetics. Illustrated with Engravings. By An- 
drew Combe, M.D. Price 30 cents. . 


Fruits and Farinacea the Pro reper Food of 
Man. With Notes by R. T. Trall, M.D. Muslin, $1. 
Food and Diet. BA poe y - ning an Analysis 
A oy kind } ~~ $e By Professor 


Family Dentist ; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D.C. Warner, M.D. 87 cen 


Natural Laws of Man, physologiealy 
merit, eh 2 oe 

Nataral_ History of Man. B 

Paper, 62 cents. 

jas i or The Laws that amen 
the Homan Organism, By Rev. J. B. Sax. 87 cents. 

Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes 
Tilustrations, and a Bley na mAs. the see — 
lived 154 years. 

Teeth; their Structure, ming cos 


ment, with the Causes of Early Decay. Full 
of Illustrative Engravings. Price 15 cents. 


nee. 


Sent prepaid by return of rest MAIL, on re- 
ceipt of price. Please enclose the amount, and 
address Fowter axp Wetts, Publishers, 308 
Broadway, New York. 


THE NEW POCKET SYRINGE, 
WITH DIRECTIONS FOR ITS USE. 
The undersigned take pleasure in 
offering to the public, the Hydropathic Pro- 
fession, and especially to families,a new and 
superior Insectine LxstrUMment, with an In.vs 
TRATED Manvat, by R. T. Tra, M_D., giving 








Minera! Resources of Kansas from the Boundary to the 
Recky M ins ; i ap d with or 
TRAVEL, and d il tive of the ch of 
the Traders and Red Men. To which are added copies 
of the Organic Law, Homestead Law, Squatter Laws, 
and Market Prices, with other desiderata which make 


it & COMPLETE MANUAL FoR THE EMIGRANT, and work 

of c———- for the es as well as an instructive 

Book of Westera Life prs’ »by -~' 37 ete. 
Addvese FOWLER AND WELLS, New 











di for the employment of 
Water mjccuvus. The price of the .vew Pucker 
Syaives is only three dollars pd oleh. and may be 
sent by Express to any desired. || orders con- 
taining remittances be ——— G directed to 
Fow tens a¥v Wetis, 308 Broadway, New York. 

This instrument has been manufactured to order, to 
meet the wants of he yi. od physicians and patienta. 
1t is more conven! than any apparatus 
of A. kind in use, dn with ite case, hee little 

space than a common ket-book, while its 
durable material will il lest a life-time, 
[nstrument 


The New t may be seut te any place desired 
by Express 
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